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CCURACY! A bank may dispense with almost anything else. 
But a bank needs everythimg that makes for accuracy. The 
Lightning means accuracy at the teller’s window—-the bank’s 


point of contact with the public. 


Lightning accuracy saves hours of 
checking for small errors in change — 
errors that are bound to occur during 
long hours of mental arithmetic at 
the teller’s window. 

And Lightning accuracy-insurance 
impresses the customer. That’s why 


such banks as The Bank of the United 
States of New York and The Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago use The 
Lightning. A line from you brings 
full information on the special bank 
model. Just address your request— 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 
DIVISION OF SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
4401 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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This actually happened 


N the quiet, almost luxurious, 

directors’ room the department 
heads of a certain large manufactur- 
ing company were called together 
by the general manager. 

One after another the production 
manager, the purchasing agent, the 
head of the planning department 
and the sales manager expressed 
themselves. The burden of each 
man’s excuse was the same: “If I 
had received proper co-operation 
from the other departments we 
would have met our quota _easily.” 

The general manager spoke last, 
a keen aggressive man of thirty- 
eight, who had been brought in from 
the outside. 

“Gentlemen, you have told me far 
more than you imagine,” he said. 

“It’s perfectly clear what is the 
matter with this concern. You men 
have forgotten that it is a business 
and not merely a collection of 
departments. You are first-class 
specialists, crackerjacks in your 
own departments, but 


Gentlemen, you are mighty poor 
business men’”’ 


They were too stunned to answer. 


in a directors’ room 


It helps to explain why executives are turning to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute in larger numbers than ever before 


enough about each other’s problems 
to make this company an effective 
business unit. 

“The sales department has got 
to know more about production, 
and accounting and costs; the pro- 
duction department has got to think 
more in terms of sales and credits— 
each one of you has got to get some 
vision of business as a whole, in all 
its varied and inter-related depart- 
ments. That’s what this company 
needs—and it needs it badly.” 

The next day, at the general 
manager’s invitation, a representa- 
tive of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute visited that office; and 
every department head enrolled for 
the Modern Business Course and 
Service. 


More than 24,000 presidents 


enrolled 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute was 
founded eleven years ago by a group of 
business leaders who recognized that modern 
business was tending to produce specialists 
rather than to develop executives. 

Its appeal has been always to successful 
men, to men of mature years who had already 
made a favorable start in their chosen line of 
work. More than 24,000 corporation presi- 
dents have enrolled with it during the past 
eleven years, many of them in company with 


As never before, the leaders of business 
enterprises are demanding better business 
training for themselves and for the men on 
whom they most depend. 


Will you spend an evening 
with the facts? 


The facts about the Institute’s Course and 
Service are condensed into a 120-page booklet 
that aims to answer every question which a 
thoughtful, ambitious man is likely to raise. 

To promote a wider understanding of its 
training, its purposes and its results, the 
Institute offers a copy of this booklet to any 
reader of this publication who will request it. 
In a single evening you can have the full facts. 
The booklet is called 


**Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


Just what the Modern Business Course 
and Service is and does; just how it has 
helped solve the problems of hundreds of 
businesses in every line; just how individuals 
have used it to increase their own progress 
and earning power—all this is contained in 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” It is a book 
worth adding to any business library; for 
your convenience in sending for your copy 
a coupon is attached. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
458 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Copyright, 1922, Alexander Hamilton Insti: 
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"THIS is the remarkable 
record of the Rand M‘Nally 


Blue Book in the experience of one banker 

who has consulted it daily, and to this 

individual record can be added similar 

| recognition from bankers all over the 
United States. 


Honestly revised twice a year, the Blue Book 
has maintained undisputed leadership for ac- 


curacy and dependability since it was founded 
50 years ago. 


Why the Blue Book 
Leads the Field 


The Blue Book is invaluable in every bank 
because 


— it speeds up collection service 
—it simplifies the routing of items 
—it gives the latest statements of condition 


of all banks 


—it contains an up-to-date list of executive 
officers 


—it furnishes a correct list of all the corre- 
spondents of every bank 

—it facilitates the making of the most direct 
connections at the least cost 

—it has four times the circulation of any 
similar publication 

—it contains maps of every state in the 
country in county outline 

—it contains a complete showing of all 
banks, national, state, savings and trust 


companies in the United States as well as Miransit department of the Merchants 
Canadian banks; together with a selected. directs the handling of more than three 
million items a year. e tinds that this 
list of foreign banks and American in- heme Sade 
vestment bankers MeNally Blue Book. 


Banks, like all other lines of business, have undergone sharp readjustments during the past 
year, and the January Blue Book now coming off the press will be especially valuable because it 
will give in detail the scope of these changes. The latest statements of condition, every change 
in executive personnel, every recent merger will be shown. 


The Blue Book is sold on subscription only. The edition is limited and we suggest that you 
place your order now to make sure of a copy. 
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Ten Times As Fast 
As Human Fingers 


—and more sure. Wherever 
there are coins to count it pays 
to use 


The Abbott ‘Lightning’ 
Coin Counter 


—will package 400 
coins per minute 


This speedy little machine correctly 
counts and wraps pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters and halves, in lots of 
20, 25, 30, 40 and 50 coins each — or will 
count coins indefinitely into bags at 
the rate of 2,000 coins a minute. 


The Abbott Gravity Coin 


Assorter 


—will sort 3,000 
coins in 2 minutes 


Price 


$75.00 


Less 5% 
10 days 


There isno mechanism to operate. You 
simply empty the mixed coins into the 
top of the cabinet. Gravity, plus the 
Abbott Assorter, does the rest. Fin- 
ished in keeping with any first-class 
office furniture. 


A TEN-DAY FREE 


TRIAL FOR EITHER 
MACHINE OR BOTH 


Write the 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd Street and Wales Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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**Talk all you want to about these big corporations—the Merchants National still knows how to be friendly.’ 


REG. U. S- PAT- OFF. 


How a little touch of appreciation does 
warm a man’s heart! How friendly he really 
is when you give him half a chance! And how 
much easier it is to hold him through friendli- 
ness than through argument! 


Business is far more enjoyable, and more 
profitable, when warmed with Remembrance 
Advertising. Friendly customers make fewer 
complaints. They ignore competitors’ claims. 
They come back time after time. And they 
bring others with them. 


You cannot purchase this friendliness. But 
you can cultivate it. All it requires is a little 
more thoughtfulness in your relations with 
customers. Anda little more tangible expres- 
sion of gratitude toward them. The response 
is immediate—and hearty. 


Brown & Bigelow have devoted twenty-five 
successful years to this service of increasing 
business friendliness. We have developed a 
great many effective methods of acknowledg- 
ing appreciation. And have gained a rich 
experience in this matter of good will. 


Our Remembrance Advertising specialties, 
of which the Redipoint Pencil here shown is 
an example, are widely varied in style and 
purpose. All are of high quality, careful work- 
manship, and tested appeal. 


Write for our booklet, ‘‘Remembrance 
Advertising.”’ It is filled with helpful sug- 
gestions, gathered during a long life spent in 
promoting business friendliness. It is sent 
free, without. obligation, to any interested 
business executive. 


Calendars— Engraved Holiday Greetings — Mailing Cards 
Mission Leather Specialties — Metal and Celluloid Utilities 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park — Saint Paul ~ Minnesota 


Canadian Plant~Sault Ste.Marie, Ontario 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


© 1921 B&B 
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The International J ob for the Dollar 


The World’s Financial Ills and Some of the Panaceas Proposed; 
the ‘International Currency’? of America—as a Possible Cure 


HE currencies of Central Europe 

are becoming of less and less 
value. Currency depreciation is an 
accelerative process. That is, the more 
a currency declines in value, the faster 
the rate of decline. Many European 
currencies have now reached a point 
where in a few more weeks they may 
actually become valueless; in fact, 
they are still used for the necessary 
work of financing small purchases 
largely because of force of habit and 
not because their holders have any 
expectation that the currency will ever 
be redeemed at its alleged face value. 

Strange as such a situation may 
seem to the present generation, it is 
nothing new in the monentary history 
of the world. In the United States 
there have been a number of occasions 
when the circulating medium declined 
to a point where it was valueless 
except as waste paper. Before the 
Revolution the many paper 
money experiments all ended 
in disaster. When the Revolu- 
tion started, the printing press 
started concurrently and great 
quantities of paper were issued, 
only to become gradually more 
and more depreciated until en- 
tirely worthless, just as we see 
them doing in Central Europe 
today. 

Sumner, in his “History of 
American Currency,” gives 
manyinstances where American 
paper currencies declined until 
they had no value whatsoever. 
Speaking of the principal note 
issue put out by the Continen- 
tal Congress, Sumner says, “In 
the spring of 1780 the bills 
were worth two cents on the 
dollar, and then ceased to 
circulate. Specie now came 
into circulation, being brought 
by the French, and also that 
expended by the English pass- 
ing the lines. The paper was 
now worth more for an adver- 
tisement or a joke than for 
any prospect of redemption. 
A barber’s shop in Philadelphia 
was papered with it, and a 
dog, coated with tar, and the 


trouble. 


By FRANK PLACHY, JR. 
National City Bank, New York City 


bills stuck all over him, was paraded 
in the streets.” 

Albert J. Beveridge, in his recently 
published “Life of John Marshall,” 
describes many particular instances 
before and after the Revolution, where 
the depreciation in the currency re- 
duced ‘wealthy families to poverty, 
just as we have seen in Europe since 
the war. He also points out that it is 
the thrifty and saving who were 
hardest hit, just as has happened in 
Europe and would happen in the 
United States if sound principles of 
finance were not adhered to. 

Another American case of an extin- 
guished paper currency is that of the 
Confederacy in the Civil War. At 
first worth almost par, these notes 
declined in purchasing power until 
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In Sarajevo, capital of Bosnia, was started the fuss that caused all the 
ce here supplied 


The assassination of the Austrian Crown Prin 
the spark that kindled nations to war 


their distance from normal was as 
ridiculous as in the currencies of 
Poland, Russia, Rumania, Austria 
and various other European countries 
today. There are curio shops in the 
older parts of the United States where 
Confederate currency can still be 
purchased for a few cents per thousand 
dollars. Indeed, it is related that 
during the Spanish-American War one 
American whose foresight was only 
equalled by his patriotism, obtained 
a bale of this currency and after 
joining the army of occupation, suc- 
ceeded in spending $82,000 of it in 
Porto Rico before the fraud was 
discovered. 

It is obviously impossible for a 
country to carry on business without 
a currency of some kind, which leads 
us to examine the course of other 
countries where currencies have depre- 
ciated to and beyond the vanishing 

_ point. As a rule, the paper 
“@. money is first issued in larger 
and larger denominations. 
That was the case in France 
in 1796, when an issue of bills 
known as assignats was in 
circulation. The assignats 
having become far removed 
from their ostensible value, 
a new currency called mandats 
was issued and it was pro- 
claimed that one mandat was 
to have the value of thirty 
assignats. This, of course, 
merely accelerated the decline. 

In practically every case, 
such vanishing currencies will 
find themselves in competition 
with sounder currencies of 
neighboring countries and with 
specie. The quotation from 
Professor Sumner’s book al- 
ready cited, shows that as the 
Continental currency disap- 
peared, foreign coins brought 
by the French appeared in 
circulation and English money, 
both paper and coins, began 
to be used by the people in their 
ordinary business transactions. 

This is precisely what is 
happening in Central Europe. 
Holders of thenativecurrencies, 
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seeing that every 
week the amount 
they hold lessens in 
purchasing power, 
seek to exchange 
their currency for 
the money of other 


goods. In Ger- 
many this desire 
to get rid of paper 
marks is termed 
flight from 
themark.” It ap- 
pearson thesurface 
to make business 
good, sales large 
and employment 
widespread, but as 
the Government, 
to keep up with 
its large weekly 
disbursements, is 
forced to operate 
the bank note printing press ever faster 
and faster, the whole situation is really 
false and dangerous to the most positive 
degree. So far as unsecured issues of 
paper money are concerned, “the 
higher they go, the harder they fall.” 
As a rule, when the local currency 
becomes practically valueless, it is 
succeeded by a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of outside money. That is the 
case in Central Europe today, and the 
fact that American dollars are the 
currency which is most energetically 
sought is what interests us in this 


article. The varied and confused con- 
ditions that inevitably result are 
obvious. An amusing account of the 


many kinds of money in circulation in 
Colonial days is given by Hening, in 
his “Laws of Virginia.” 

In 1784, George Washington, then 
a member of the Virginia legislature, 
brought in a law providing for the 
incorporation of a company to improve 
the navigation of the Potomac river 
and tocharge tolls. The bill contained 
a list of the different kinds of money 


that could be accepted in payment of.- 


toll charges and the amount in pounds 
sterling that was to be considered their 
equivalent. The list names: Spanish 
milled pieces of eight, English milled 
crowns, French silver crowns, johannes, 
half-johannes, moidores, English 
guineas, doubloons, Spanish pistoles, 
French milled pistoles, and Arabian 
sequins. 

Today, everywhere in Central 
Europe, those who own commodities or 
Europeancurrencies are anxious to turn 
them into American dollars. If dollars 
cannot be obtained, they are neverthe- 
less used as the standard of value in 
reckoning the value of all other 
currencies. Travelers returning from 
Poland state that holders of commodi- 
ties, especially farm products, refuse 
anything except American currency. 
All over Europe, contracts are being 
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In Alpine villages, like this one in Salzburg, Austria, in the cities and everywhere in Central Europe, 
those who own commodities or European currencies are eager to exchange them for American dollars 


drawn in dollars, both for domestic 
and foreign transactions. 

When a citizen of Central Europe 
comes into possession of American 
currency, his natural thought is, ““Well, 
at last here is money that is worth 
what it claims to be worth.” His 
natural tendency is to hold on to it as 
long as possible, and this tendency, 
repeated on an enormous scale, has 
resulted in the hoarding of a very large 
amount of American money, mostly 
Federal Reserve notes, in the various 
European countries. While it is a 
manifest impossibility to calculate the 
amount of American currency with- 
drawn from circulation in this country 
because of this situation, the state- 
ment can unreservedly be made that 
it is a very large amount. 

Americans who take their own 
currency to Europe know what a 
scramble ensues to obtain it. If the 
first holder. cannot afford to keep it, 
he sells it to some one who can. So 
anxious are the steamship companies 
to obtain dollars that in Germany and 
in Danzig they will accept nothing 
else from purchasers of tickets to the 
United States. This is a condition 
that is increasing all over the world 
and if dollar exchange has not 
supplanted sterling exchange in carry- 
ing on the foreign trade of the world, 
the actual dollars have certainly sup- 
planted any other currency in desir- 
ability as a hand-to-hand medium for 
the transaction of business. In the 
Far East, the rapid fluctuations in the 
value of silver have had almost as 
disastrous an effect on business during 
the past two years as the depreciation 
of native currencies has in Europe, so 
that dollars are prized as much in that 
part of the world as in Europe. 

In Germany, the Reichbank is 
strongly opposed to the growing use 
of dollars in domestic transactions and 
has already taken steps to minimize it, 
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but without result 
so far. The move- 
ment appears to be 
toowellestablished 
with business men 
to be shaken by 
a mere banking 
edict. The follow- 
ing is a translation 


appeared on Dec. 
2, 1921, in the 
Deutsche Ange- 
meine Zeitung, of 
Berlin, which is 
the leading com- 
mercial newspaper 
of Germany. While 
the term “foreign 
currency”’ is used, 
it is well under- 
stood that dollars 
are by far the most 
important foreign 
currency so used. The paper said, 
under the heading ““Reichbank Opposed 
to Invoicing in Foreign Currency With- 
in the Country”: 

“Replying to an inquiry of Verein 
Hamburger Exporteure, which is affili- 
ated with the German National Asso- 
ciation for Export and Import. 

“The Directors of the Reichbank 
have replied as follows to the query 
about the domestic invoicing in foreign 
currency: 

“*“The recommendation made 
through the High Commissioner for 
Import and Export Permits and that 
of the Reichbank to invoice in foreign 
currency naturally applies only to 
export business. There are exceedingly 
weighty objections to the proposition 
of making payments in foreign currency 
in connection with domestic business 
even though the transaction be one 
between a manufacturer and an 
exporter. Experience points to the 
belief that if payments are once 
instituted in foreign currency for 
domestic business, the practice will 
not remain confined to that narrow 
circle but will be expanded from one 
trade to another, from firm to firm, 
from first purchaser to the next, and so 
on, down to the retail merchant; so that 
eventually all relationship between the 
invoicing in foreign currency and the 
eventual exporter will be lost. Com- 
bined with this there will be the 
demand for foreign currency.’ 

“Combined with even a moderate 
use of foreign currency for payment, 
there will be a permanent or temporary 
tendency to hold foreign currency. The 
result of this would be that the demand 
for foreign currency will no longer 
result from the needs incident to pur- 
chasing raw materials abroad but will 
be dependent upon the _ growing 
demands for the use of foreign currency 
in domestic transactions. The result 
of this would be a very marked 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


tendency to elevate the market for 
foreign currency and to depress the 
value of the domestic mediums of 
exchange. Even without the only too 
easily initiated speculative transactions. 

“There is also to be considered that 
the manufacturer who demands pay- 
ment from the exporter in foreign 
currency thereby appropriates a very: 
considerable excess of foreign exchange 
than he is entitled to, because in his 
price there is not only the value of the 
raw material but also the very con- 
siderable value of the labor which is, 
of course, domestic and which has been 
paid with domestic currency. In this 
manner he would receive more foreign 
exchange than he requires for his 
import, and since he is not subject to 
any export restrictions, it is, therefore, 
left to his discretion to decide whether 
the excess will be used by him to bring 
about a balance or whether he will use 
the foreign exchange for his own pur- 
poses,which may perchance be harmful 
to commerce. That the danger last 
indicated is not only a theoretical one 
but in fact has become a very practical 
one, does not, in view of the present 
psychology of a not inconsiderable 
portion of our people, need to be 
emphasized. 

“In view of the unforeseen conse- 
quences, we are of the opinion that the 
demand for payment in foreign cur- 
rency for domestic transactions must 
be distinctly opposed and believe that 
the importing manufacturer must 
obtain his own foreign exchange; that 
in order to do this he should procure 
his foreign exchange through the 
ordinary and regular channels, which 
are the only ones that can still supply 
exchange to the points where it is 
needed. 

“The manager of the Reichbank has 
written to the National Association of 
German Industry as follows: 

‘Complaints have lately been made 
in increasing numbers by exporters, 
that manufacturers are taking pay- 
ment from them in foreign currency. 
Our business in buying and selling of 
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foreign exchange lately convinces us 
that these demands are not occasional 
ones. The manufacturers base their 
procedure upon the recommendation 
to invoice export goods in foreign cur- 
rency, which recommendation was 
made by the High Commissioner in 
charge of Permits for Exports and 
Imports, and by the Reichbank. Need- 
less to say they are wrong in this. 

“We have set forth our position in 
the premises by means of a reply made 
to a request for information by the 
Association of Hamburg Exporters: 

“Invoicing of exports in foreign 
currency: The export headquarters 
of the carving, moulding and button 
industry, when in session on November 
29, decided that invoices of goods sold 
to countries having a high rate of 
exchange shall be done in foreign cur- 
rency, the foreign exchange resulting 
from these transactions are to be 
delivered to the Reichbank either 
directly or indirectly to the full extent 
that they are not required for our own 
use (among other things for the import 
of raw material). In case the foreign 
exchange thus delivered is less than 
60 per cent of the total amount of the 
resulting foreign exchange, proof of 
the individual’s own requirement for 
his own use of the foreign exchange is 
to be presented to the Government 
official in charge of the export trade. 
In case individual transactions require 
a deviation from the above resolution 
re the invoicing in foreign currency, 
the Government official will render a 
decision upon the particular case in 
conjunction with the committee in 
charge of the business.’”’ 

All this leads up to an interesting 
question: What effect will be felt in 
the United States from this wide and 
enormous dispersal of our currency, 
particularly our Federal Reserve cir- 
culation, in foreign countries? We 
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know that more than $200,000,000 in 
Federal Reserve currency is in Cuba, 
where it constitutes the country’s 
currency. This currency will doubt- 
less remain in Cuba permanently, 
because by its use the Cuban people 
have a currency which they know is 
superior to any other in the world and 
which is not subject to the fluctuations 
of the currencies of all small countries. 

In the other countries of Central 
America and in northern South 
America there is an increasing amount 
of American currency. To the Far 
East more of it goes than returns. In 
the case of Europe, virtually the only 
country that returns the actual cur- 
rency to this country is Holland. The 
reason for this is that the bankers of 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam have 
established relations with the banks 
of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland 
and the other countries of that group 
much more closely than American 
banks. In turn, the Dutch bankers 
have close relations with New York, 
where their credit and general standing 
is very high. It is natural, therefore, 
that business should more generally 
tend to be done through Holland 
than directly between New York and 
Central Europe. The Central Euro- 
pean bankers deposit some of the 
dollars that come into their possession 
to build up their balances in Holland, 
and the Holland bankers in turn send 
the dollars back to the United States. 
The total volume of this shipment of 
currency, however, is manifestly 
smaller than the amount of American 
currency that goes to Europe. 

Further than to say that the amount 
of Federal Reserve currency outside 
the United States but in the Western 
Hemisphere, that is, in the other 


. countries of North, Central and South 


America, is at least a quarter of a 
billion dollars, it is impossible to 
estimate the total of such currency 
now outside of this country. Recent 
visitors to Austria, Rumania and 
where popular feeling is 
(Continued on page 36) 


Old World scenes: the cloisters and tower of St. John the Hermit at Palermo, Sicily; the Castle ‘‘Enn”’ in South Tyrol; and Innsbruck, the capital of Tyrol 
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THE BURROUGHS 


When Savings Accounts Are Dead Loss 


How a Chicago Bank Determines the Minimum Savings Balance, 
Analyzes the Accounts and ‘Treats’? the Unprofitable Ones 


HEN the question is raised 

concerning unprofitable savings 
accounts, many successful bankers 
will contend that “there ain’t no sech 
animal.” They long since recognized 
with concern the existence of unprofit- 
able checking accounts. Elaborate 
cost systems were evolved which 
showed with reasonable accuracy the 
profit or loss on each commercial 
account. As a result, with many 
banks, minimum average balance re- 
quirements were established and a 
service fee charged against those 
accounts that failed to qualify properly. 
Thus, the large account ceased to be 
charged with the cost of carrying the 
small one. 

But the situation as to savings 
accounts is quite different. There 
exists the fond hope, too often illusory, 
that sometime, somehow, these small 
savings accounts will, by magic, be- 
come profitable; or, at least, large 
enough to carry the load of their own 
weight. 

This attitude inspires innumerable 
campaigns, prompts multitudinous 
schemes for obtaining new savings 
accounts of no-matter-how-small 
initial deposits. Solicitors are paid 
generous commissions to produce new 
accounts from a dollar up—mostly 
dollar ones. Home savings banks are 
distributed at considerable cost. Nov- 
elties are given away and attractive 
premiums offered. The dollar account 
is welcomed, even though two or three 
are spent in securing it. There is no 
present value in such accounts. Each 
one represents a mere “hope” for a 
future. There is, indeed, a potential 
value in them. But it is strictly up 
to the bank to develop their possibili- 
ties. Comparatively few will survive 
and fewer will become profitable, if 
something is not done about it by the 
bank. 

Because the savings department, as 
a whole, is profitable, it does not follow 
that every account is. And so we 
determined ‘ to ‘ascertain just what 
accounts are not paying their carrying 
cost; and having discovered them, to 
bring about a reverse condition with as 
many of them as possible. We felt 
that in accomplishing this we would 
permanently enhance the earnings of 
the department; and, what is more, 
greatly increase our opportunities for 
service to people who were good enough 
to choose our bank as the scene of their 
financial progress. 

As results have amply proved, the 
development of a cost system and its 


By A. J. LINDSTROM 
Cashier, State Bank of Chicago 


application to savings accounts and 
their classification opened a practically 
untouched field for expansion and 
development. The accurate informa- 
tion which the plan brought to light 
indicated that profitable changes could 
be made in the bank’s whole attitude 
toward the promotion of new business. 
And it was our experience that, as this 
plan was worked out, its operation 
resulted in startling disclosures. 

We did not want to adopt an elabo- 
rate plan which would burden the 
department with unessential details; 
nor did we want to jump at conclusions. 
We wanted to find a simple plan which 
would take all essentials into account 
and give us a degree of accuracy 
sufficient for practical application of 
the results. 


IGURES may be found helpful in 

explaining the plan we decided to use. 
For purposes of illustration let us 
suppose a bank or savings department 
of the following proportions: 


Average total deposits. . — 000,000 
Average number of accounts. 25,000 
Total ledger entries for year... .. 150,000 
Annual costs: 
Interest paid. $150,000 
Ov 5, 000. 
Advertising. . 10,000 
Rent. 30,000 
Clerical Hire.... 11,000 
Stationery...... 2,500 13,500 


Rate of interest earned on loanable 
funds after taking into account reserve 
requirements 5.25%. 

Because we believed such items as 
overhead, advertising and rent are 
most fairly chargeable against volume 
of deposits, we totaled these costs and 
computed the percentage of average 
total deposits (30,000 + 6,000,000 = 
.005). Clerical hire and stationery 
costs depend upon the volume of 
transactions, so we totaled these items 
and computed the cost per ledger entry 
(13,500 + 150,000 = .09). The 
total number of ledger entries divided 
by the average number of accounts 
gave us the average number of transac- 
tions per account (150,000 + 25,000 
= 6). The average rate of interest 
paid on saving deposits was determined 
by dividing the amount of interest 
actually paid by the average total 
deposits (150,000 + 6,000,000 = .025). 
This is valuable only in analyzing an 
average account of a given balance. 
In analyzing a specific account, actual 


interest paid or earned is available. 
The earning rate of the bank’s loanable 
funds, after taking into account re- 
serve requirements, was applied to the 
average balance of the account to give 
its gross earning power. 

The practical application of the plan 
based on above figures is shown in the 
following illustration. An account 
with an average balance of $300 for 
one year with ten ledger entries would 
be analyzed as follows: 


Loss Profit 
$300 @ 5.25%.. Lette $15.75 
Interest Paid (actual). . $8.62 
Overhead, etc. @ .5%. 1.50 
10 entries @9c......... .90 
Peet 

$15.75 $15.75 


Should we wish to determine the 
minimum account that is self-sustain- 
ing we would deal in averages and 
would test various amounts until the 
correct balance is found. In the above 
figures such a minimum account is a 
$24 average balance and is analyzed as 
follows showing neither profit or loss: 


Loss Profit 
$24 @ 5.25%. che $1.26 
Interest paid @ 

$1.26 $1.26 


The foregoing illustrations, while 
purely hypothetical, have a basis of 
accuracy, and are typical, doubtless, in 
a majority of banks. 

Such an analysis as outlined above 
would be of unquestionable value to 
any bank with a savings department. 
It enables the bank to determine the 
minimum average account that can be 
handled without actual loss. It will 
reveal the number of accounts on the 
bank’s books that are actually dead- 
wood, the handling of which is not 
consonant with sound business meth- 
ods. And I am convinced that such a 
classification of accounts will disclose 
to any bank a far greater proportion of 
costly, unprofitable accounts than its 
officers would have expected. 

For the sake of the argument, let 
us agree that at $24 is found the dead- 
line between profit and loss, on the 
average account. Of course, a specific 
account with a balance of much more 
than $24 can be unprofitable because of 
unusually frequent transactions. But 
take the average bank, among those of 
the nation, and determine the percent- 
age of savings accounts that are un- 
profitable. Then, in imagination, 
apply the same rate to all the savings 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


depositors of the nation. Does it not 
suggest a vast opportunity for con- 
scientious effort upon the part of 
bankers? Nor is the opportunity 
limited, by any means, to unprofitable 
accounts. The State Bank of Chicago 
has demonstrated by many tests that 
accounts that are already profitable 
respond quickly to attentions designed 
to encourage their growth. 

What do we do about it after we 
have placed our finger on the un- 
profitable account? In discovering it, 
our work is but begun. For this bank 
is not so pessimistic as to believe that 
because an account is at present 
unprofitable, it is hopeless and might 
better be withdrawn. It is, indeed, a 
liability, and our object is to make it 
an asset—to ourselves and to the 
depositor. And so, the problem which 
confronted us, as it does every bank, 
was how best to advance these accounts 


to a status profitable to the bank, with 
a resultant improvement in the depos- 
itor’s position. 

For this purpose we have satisfac- 
torily used inspirational literature which 
was mailed, monthly, to the depositors 
whose names were carefully selected. 
The response to this literature has been 
excellent, and justifies a continuance of 
the plan as a fixed policy of the bank. 
We are now “treating” most of these 
accounts in this way, keeping accurate 
records of the results. With persistent 
care in the use of this material we 
expect to reduce greatly the percentage 
of unprofitable savings accounts, and 
our records are already proving con- 
clusively the value of follow-up savings 
literature of a genuinely inspirational 
character. We indulge the belief, also, 
that the cost of these operations is not 
as considerable as might be supposed; 
because our experience gives confidence 


in the belief that, in increasing average 
balances of savings accounts, we are 
producing additional loanable funds 
which will do much to defray the cost. 
Moreover, we are firm believers in the 
theory that, in giving encouragement 
and attention to such accounts, we are 
establishing many upon a basis that 
will be a source of profit for the bank 
for years to come. 

The State Bank of Chicago has 
ambitions as great as any bank for 
increasing the number of its savings 
depositors. We want more. But we 
realize that it has been the tendency 
among banks to look at the mere 
opening of a savings account as the 
ultimate objective, the final desidera- 
tum, in bank development. But, after 
all, any savings account is a liability 
until it passes the deadline of profit. 
And even then, it is, perhaps, only at 
the beginning of its possibilities. 


They Said It With Wild Flowers in Cincinnati 


the Wild Flowers” exhibit, 
in co-operation with the Cincinnati 
chapter of the Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society of America, served the 
double purpose of stimulating interest 
in woodland flowers and of introducing 
to the public the new quarters of the 
Savings Department of the Union 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, of 
Cincinnati. 

The display, suggested by one of the 
officials of the bank, was especially 
effective because it supplemented an 
educational campaign that the national 
society was carrying on throughout the 
city schools. At the same time, it 
afforded an exceptional opportunity to 
the bank to demonstrate the con- 
venience of location and the facilities 
of its new home to more than 10,000 
visitors attracted by the exhibit during 
the week. 

About 200 specimens of wild flowers 
were exhibited in small receptacles, 
each identified by a card giving the 
botanical as well as the com- 
mon name. Photographs of 


other varieties were placed under the 
glass of the writing desks and colored 
plates and paintings mounted on rep- 
covered frames were hung on the walls. 
Members of the Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society replenished and cared for 
the flowers and served as instructors 
to those visitors who were genuinely 
interested in botanical study — the Boy 
Scouts and students of the university, 
the five high schools and the public 
and parochial schools who attended in 
classes accompanied by their teachers. 
The exhibit was open to the public 
from 8:30 a. m. to 6 p. m. every day 
except Saturday when it was dismantled 
at 1 p.m. 

In one of the bank’s display windows 
a bit of woodland scenery was repro- 
duced, showing many wild flowers 
rarely found in the close vicinity of 
Cincinnati. Another window was used 
for a miniature woodland pond with 
the various water plants and flowers. 
Both attracted the attention of the 


passersby and, incidentally, much 
comment. 

The newspaper publicity was handled 
by a committee from the local chapter 
of the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society, with the supervision of a bank 
official. It resulted in sixteen items 
in the four daily papers, excluding the 
one and only paid advertisement which 
was the bank’s invitation to the public 
to visit the exhibit. These news 
stories, several of which were illus- 
trated, brought not only citizens and 
children of Cincinnati, but many 
people from neighboring towns and 
cities. 

The co-operation of the bank made 
staunch friends, of course, of the 
members of the Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society of America, which has for 
its purpose the encouragement of every 
possible means for the preservation 
and protection of native plants and 
flowers, and the encouragement of 
legislation with that end in view. 

The posters shown below 
were used in the campaign. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Making Small Space Speak Forcefully 


A Typographical Device and the Use of Testimonial Copy 
Compel Attention to This Bank’s 2 by 5 Inch Messages 


pe the purpose of giving the 
small ads of our bank and trust 
company an attention-compelling value 
and interest that are hard to get 


without the use of large space, we have 


recently adopted two devices that are 
working out advantageously. 

The device employed in the news- 
paper advertising of the Central Wis- 
consin Trust Company was purely a 
typographical device which, however, 
I believe, is seldom used by financial 
institutions. The device employed by 
the First National Bank of Madison, 
was only slightly typographical and 
mostly a somewhat new application 
of one of the oldest of new business 
weapons, namely, testimonial advertis- 
ing. 

In the case of the trust company, we 
took a 2 by 5 inch space and instead 
of using a head, crowded copy and a 
logotype, we inserted but from sixteen 
to twenty words, all set in 30 or 36- 
point, lower case Cheltenham italic 
type, as shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

Incidentally, with a merger about to 
take place, we employed the same 
distinctive hand-lettered logotype for 
both institutions which are advertising, 
we likewise made use of the same 
emblem, our new building, and ran all 
the advertising of the separate institu- 
tions and combined insti- 


By W. E. WALKER 


Manager, New Business Department, First 
National Bank— Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company, Madison, Wis. 


of copy, good though it may be, goes 
unread and to that financial adver- 
tisers, I believe, will assent. 

Our idea in following the more 
distinctive layout, using fewer words 
all set in lower case without the use 
of a head, was to obtain a layout that 
would attract attention because it 
was different from any of the other 
ads in the paper and presented some- 
thing different to the eye. The idea 
is an adaptation to small scale 
financial advertising of the distinctive 
and well known Hupmobile layout 
used for some time in well-known 
magazines. 

“In advertising,” says a modern 
advertising text, “don’t adopt any- 
thing different from the standard forms 
unless you are absolutely sure that the 
breach will react advantageously.” We 
decided that the breach would react 
advantageously not only in getting at- 
tention on something different from our 
ordinary run of advertising, but in 
enabling us to throw out sentence 
thoughts regularly — fundamental ideas 
that we decided to imbed in the public 
mind. Comments on our advertising 


tutional ads in the same size 
space and in the same po- 
sition on the back page of 
the largest local paper. 
The standard financial 
advertisement, of course, 
consists of a head, copy and 
logotype or signature, ordi- 
narily with a fairly large 
amount of copy crowded into 
a more or less compact 
space. I feel, however, that 
too much of this ordinary run 
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Reliable Since 1854 


are proving that our expectations were 
well founded. 

Advertisements such as those shown 
in the accompanying illustration, of 
course, do not permit room for much 
argument but they enable a bank or 
trust company to vary the appearance 
of its advertising and at the same time’ 
to drive away repeatedly on certain 
terse, pertinent statements of fact. 

Ads of this type can be run more 
frequently than larger ads with no 
additional expense and the program 
can be made more effective, I believe, 
if the copy can appear frequently 
enough to demand a regular space. 
Here in Madison, the ads of the Central 
Wisconsin Trust Company appeared 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 
those of the First National Bank on 
Wednesday and Fridays, and on 
Sunday of each week appeared an 
institutional ad by the First National 
Bank, Merchants and Savings Bank, 
and the Central Wisconsin Trust 
Company in the same size and same 
position. This campaign was designed 
to hook up the names of the three 
institutions before the actual physical 
merger of the banks and trust com- 
pany took place. 

To make the most of the same size 
space, 2 by 5, in the advertising of the 
First National Bank of Madison, we 

employed a somewhat 

new adaptation of testi- 
monial advertising, that 
form which brought such 
wonderful results to 
patent medicine cam- 
paigns when advertising 
was in its infancy, a form 
used extensively by a well 
advertised watch company 
in its recent campaign, 
ever in constant use by the 
manufacturers of smoking 
tobaccos and toilet articles, 
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‘Thrift Testimonials 
of Successful Men 


“The result of the saving habit 


Thrift testimonials 
of Successful Men 


is not generally nor properly ap- . ing worth while 
iv i iated. I consider it to be al- ; teach all you A 
tensively in thrift testimo- 
newspaper ad- ing for a young man’s success. ’’ and material success. ** nials from them, 
vertising of --MARSHALL FIELD -THOMAS JEFFERSON, a longer letter 
banks or trust one sae und was necessary: 
companies. your sccoust at Tae Fist 
I Dear Mr. Curtis: 
We called our Be Perhaps you have 
series, ‘“Thrift FIRST NATIONAL BANK FIRST NATIONAL noticed the series of 
Testimonials of Open Your Small Amounts Bis Reliable Since Small Amounts ~ : advertisements the 
Successful Men.” Account Here Wilsome i 1854 Welcome By Reliable Since First National Bank 
Reliable Si has been running in 
It started out with Old Friend Testimonial in a new dress See the Wisconsin State 
sayings of famous Journalcalled“Thrift 
historic characters on the wisdom of portion of our series, accordingly, Testimonials of Successful Men.’ 


saving money. In the second portion 
of the series were contained similar 
testimonials of prominent national 
characters such as the President, sena- 
tors from our state, and governors 
of the prominent middle western 
states. 

The last portion of the series we 
consider the most valuable. It con- 
sisted of thrift testimonials from 
prominent, well-known local people. 
In attaining pertinent, inspirational 
messages on the wisdom of saving 
money from these men, we not only 
obtained good statements with a local 
interest for publication, but we aroused 
in these men an interest in our advertis- 
ingand actually engaged them in writing 
advertising for our institution. This 


accomplished a double purpose. 

This series of testimonials on saving 
money was not difficult to collect. 
The sayings of notable characters in 
history were easily available. 

To get statements we could use from 
the President, senators and governors, 
we sent out the following letter and in 
practically every case, received a 
usable reply: 


Dear Mr. Lenroot: 

For the purpose of encouraging Thrift, 
we are securing expressions of sentiment 
on thrift from public officials of all ages. 

We would appreciate your action ve 
much indeed, if you would favor us wit 
just a few words of inspiration on the 
subject of saving money. 


For the purpose of enlisting the sup- 


This series started out with sayings of 
prominent men of all ages. These thrift 
sayings will be followed by a series of 
sayings from the governors of middle 
western states which we have gone to 
considerable effort in securing. 


It was our intention to go from historic 
characters to living national characters of 
prominence and to finish the series with 
thrift quotations from prominent local 
people. 

To that end I am asking you for a short 
pertinent paragraph containing an in- 
gee message which will encourage 
thrift on the part of people in our com- 
munity. 

In view of present conditions throughout 
the country, I believe you will be perform- 
ing a real service to the community and the 
country by furnishing us with such a 
testimonial as to the importance and value 
of thrift. If you will comply with this 
request, we shall be very grateful to you. 


Character Certainly Is the Real Basis arruur fF’ mccarty 


N an article in the May, 1921, num- 

ber of The Burroughs Clearing 
House 1 pointed out how frequently 
bankers, in considering advances of 
credit, have but the character of the 
customer as a criterion by which to 
reach a decision, and I related an 
instance in which a young man desired 
to start in business, having practically 
no money, and the banker who was 
able to see the real quality he possessed 
made the loan and thereby cinched an 
account very valuable later to the bank. 

What I have to relate now furnishes 
further argument for the basic idea of 
my article —that character is the one 
undeviating basis on which business 
rests —and detracts not at all from the 
long-sighted quality I ascribed to that 
banker who set the young fellow up in 
a business which afterward expanded 
with marvellous rapidity. Nor does 
it even disprove my statement that the 
bankers who can thus read character 
are the ones who become leaders. 

But since I wrote that article the 
bank, where the young man secured his 
credit which started him in business 
and on the high road to success, has 
closed —failed, due to causes that need 
not be discussed here. 

The point I desire to make first is 
contained in these facts: My young 


business man owed the institution 
more than $15,000 when it went into 
the hands of the receiver. The re- 
ceiver wanted the notes paid —notes 
which the young man had been led to 
believe would be carried along, to be 
reduced as he could pay; he was still 
much under-capitalized but surely 
working his way out. He was invited 
by another bank to call and give a 
statement of his condition and needs. 
Of course he complied, with the result 
that the last bank is now carrying him 
for the whole sum and he is now 
financed by and in a sound, conserv- 
ative institution —the bank, by the 
way, which couldn’t see him at all at 
the time of his first venture. 

He had proved himself in the mean- 
time —also proving that the first 
banker was right in his estimate of the 
character of the young business man. 
That banker who backed him first 
created something, something which in 
every probability, will be a large part 
of that community for many, many 
years to come, for which he is entitled 
to credit, though later events show that 
he was not infallible. | 

Another young man was a heavy 
borrower at that bank that failed. His 
obligations were above the limit, in 
fact amounted to more than 30 per cent 


of the bank’s capital stock. But he is 
honest and the receiver is convinced of 
it, so he tells that young man not to 
worry but go right on with his business 
and he will be taken care of, meaning 
that he will continue to be financed. 
In a way that receiver’s course is but 
simple wisdom; to close the debtor out 
would entail a great loss on the bank; 
whereas, if permitted to proceed, he 
will work out not only his own salva- 
tion but that of the bank to which he 
owes so much money. You under- 
stand from this of course that the 
assets at forced sale would be insuffi- 
cient to pay his debts, which is correct; 
but with that young man’s character 
also behind the notes, they become 
worth 100 cents on the dollar in the 
mind of that receiver. And _ that 
receiver is a banker of many years’ 
experience. And he “knows his stuff.”’ 

Character is the real basis, and is 
worth far more behind a note than 
assets, as a rule. The bank with the 
note of a man, honest but with few 
assets, is in far better case than the 
bank with the note of one, dishonest 
but with means. For dishonesty is 
the one thing against which it is im- 
possible to guard, absolutely and at 
all times, by law or any precaution the 
brain of man can conceive. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Distribution’s Trouble Man=The Bank 


Wherein ‘‘B/L’’ Service Keeps Goods Moving Between Shipper 
and Consignee, Releasing the Funds Involved for More Work 


IE very A B C of banking theory 
is that the banker lends dollars to 
work for the borrower, 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


shipper’s own bank. But that mental 
picture is false, for in far too many 
cases, the machine slips one 


making more dollars. 


But how hard will a 
dollar work? Like a human 
employee, it will do more 
for one man than another. 
Human beings differ in 
ability, so it is possible to 
hire the best individuals 
for given work. Dollars are 
absolutely standard. The 
banker weighs them out to 
the borrower by the pound. 
The way they will work for 
some people and “soldier” 


before banking theory —see 
Luke XIX for the parable 
of the ten pieces of money. 

A shoe manufacturer re- 
duced the time of putting 
shoes through his factory 
from twenty-three days to 
eight days, releasing 
$525,000, or 65 per cent of 
his working capital, tied up 
in inventory. This fact 
was brought out by the 
Hoover Committee on 
Elimination of Waste in 
Industry, in a study of the 
operations of four shoe 
factories. If industry is as 
full of loafing dollars as 
that, isn’t it time somebody 
cracked the whipover them? 
There is a certain rough 


action. 


A American exporter had received a large order 
on others was known long from s certain foreign concern A profirable 
transaction was im sight, yet there was lack of assur- 
nce as to the buyer's credit and the element of ume 
rtant 
The exporter put the matter up to the Irving's 
Foreign Department Cable connections were es- 
tablished with the Irving's representative in the 
foreign capital The credit standing of the concern 
was promptly ascertained, and with complete assur- 
ance the American exporter closed the deal 
The service of the bank was not only in securing 
credit information, but also in eliminating the risks 
of delay which might have proved fatal to the trans- 


Pre-eminently commercial for seventy years, the 
Irving National Bank has faced the problem of speed- 
ing up commercial transactions as one of lew York 
The above are a few of the ways in which Irving 
service speeds up the turnover of its depositors’ capital. 

All the special services of the Irving as well asevery 
other banking service — business and personal —can 
be tapped at every one of the Irving's nine District 


the big problems of modern business. 


The Irving has built up a special Bill-of- 
Lading Department. This Department s 
organized to trace railroad shipments, to 
locate fre L 

to eliminate every sort of delay in release "BE 
ing capital. 


From the Pacific ¢ coast 
to Central Europe 
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IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK 


<> 


Every morning 40 messengers leave the Main Office 
of the Irving inthe W th Building 
er in Greater New York. 

By direct private wires to important 
through well established connections banks in 
all parts of the country, the Irving secures for its de~ 
positors tmaximum speed in handling all banking 


Through correspondents in more than 5000 for- ° ° ’ ° 
leading foreign markets, the Irving has butit upaspe- 
cialized service in c collec tions an or sfer of fu a 
abroad Direct 
cable connections are maintained wa every trade 


Complete Irving service available at nine 


A visit to the nearest Office and a talk with the 
Officers in charge will suggest how these 
facilities can serve you in your business 


of its innumerable cogs 
somewhere-—slackens — 
stops. Then it is dis- 
covered that, while its parts 
work perfectly together as 
long asit runs, there is often 
no “trouble man”’ to set it 
going againin anemergency. 
Just a little investigation 
and adjustment may be 
needed —a drop of sweet oil 
here or there. The consignee 
in New York expects his 
goods. They do not come. 
The western shipper waits 
for his money. He doesn’t 
getit. The consignee knows 
something has gone wrong 


business to look into it. 
The shipper feels that some- 
thing ought to be done, 
but thatisn’t his job. Rail- 
roader, banker and others 
echo, “It’s not up to me!” 

The Irving Bank officials 
decided some years ago that 
it was up to them to 
straighten out delays of 
this sort as a service to 
their customers, and they 
began doing some of the 
things that the Hoover 
committee has since found 
necessary. 


A western shipper con- 


standard of production ex- 
pected from human workers in the 
shoe business and other lines. Why 
not some standard of dollar produc- 
tion? Could a banker work out some 
such standard and, figuratively, lend 
the dollar with a tag attached reading, 
“This dollar turned every eight days 
will make such-and-such value in 
shoes?” 

When the Hoover report on waste in 
industry appeared, a New York bank — 
the Irving National — made it the pivot 
of an advertising campaign calling 
attention to facilities for cutting out 
delays in business routine that reduce 
the efficiency of working capital. The 
bank advertising manager knows how 
difficult it is to get a new angle from 
which to exploit banking service. This 
seems to be a really new angle, and one 
with possibilities for commercial banks 
elsewhere —when they can deliver the 
goods. 

The United States produced more 
than $70,000,000,000 worth of com- 


modities in 1920. At 6 per cent, the 
interest on this business is more than 
$11,500,000 a day. Yet in many in- 
dustries and mercantile transactions, 
from five to thirty days are wasted 
every time working capital is turned 
over. Irving National Bank officials 
have found that the banker is the 
logical man to help speed up turnover 
in certain places, and help take this 
slack out of industry. 

When a western shipper consigns a 
car of stuff to a New York customer, 
he sets going a machine built to handle 
every detail of transportation and 
finance—theoretically. It is a ma- 
chine made up not only of transporta- 
tion equipment, but of traffic super- 
visors, bankers, brokers, warehousemen 
—not the tiniest function seems to be 
overlooked. It is both a complex and 
a refined mechanism, which we picture 
mentally as operating without a hitch 
from the time the car leaves the 
West until payment is made into the 


signed a car of stuff to an 
eastern customer, allowing three weeks 
for delivery and payment. A month 
went by, and his draft was not paid— 
two months, three months, four 
months. He complained at his local 
bank, and the bank asked Irving 
National what sort of collection service 
it called that, anyway! Careful search 
of records showed that no such draft 
had ever been received. With the car 
number and other information, the 
draft was traced to another New York 
bank and found lying in a tin box. 

“We can’t collect until the car 
arrives,” said this other bank. 

“But the car arrived three months 
ago!”’ replied the investigator working 
on the case. It had come in, and the 
consignee, knowing nothing about it, 
couldn’t get his goods, which were 
found stored among unclaimed freight. 
The shipment was worth $10,000, a 
loss of $150 interest, and probably the 
profit on two or three turnings of 
capital which might have been made 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


had nothing happened to the routine. 
The Irving National was not involved 
anywhere except in the complaint, an 
amusing tribute to its service. 

Difficulties of this particular sort are 
handled by a special Bill of Lading 
Department, which seems to be pe- 
culiar to this institution—so much so 
that today the familiar abbreviation 
“B/L” is the banks trade-mark. 

“This service has brought us so much 
good will,” said an officer, “that we 
wonder why other banks have let us 
have it practically to ourselves. You 
often hear the complaint that banking 
service is so standardized nowadays 
that no commercial bank can offer the 
public anything exclusively. Our rep- 
resentatives, seeking new business, are 
constantly asked, ‘What can you do for 
me that other banks won’t do?’ and 
they ask us, in turn, ‘What can we tell 
such prospects?’ But competitors 
seem to have let us get started in this 
B/L service. We don’t feel selfish 
about it, but believe that more such 
service by bankers would be good for 
business generally. We will rely upon 
a good start and practical experience 
to hold our place.” 

Shipping delays are one of the most 
serious economic wastes, and the more 
advanced the industries and trade of 
the country, very curiously, the more 
of them there will be. Goods in 
transit are not simply the carload of 
food, raw material or finished mer- 
chandise that people think of, but 
partly manufactured goods passing 
from hand to hand. Some years be- 
fore the war, a strike in the English 
cotton mill section caused a $50,000 
weekly loss to a small local railroad 
hauling cotton textiles in process of 
manufacture from one mill to another. 
A purely outside organization like a 
bank, with repre- 
sentatives spread 
over the country 
and the world, 
can often facilitate 
shipments when 
the facilities of 
transportation 
companies break 
down. Its repre- 
sentatives can go 
direct to an official 
and make verbal 
inquiries, while 
routine com- 
plaints would be 
reduced to writing 
and passed from 
hand to hand. By 
experience in 


handling such 

difficulties day 
after day, the out- :—/xSe 
side investigator 
discovers over- 


looked sources of 
information. In 
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more than one case, this particular 
bank has located individuals, some in 
railroad service and some out of it, 
who are clearing houses of helpful 
information. 

To lose a carload of merchandise in 
transit is a common thing—it may 
happen in a dozen ways. The car 
leaves in a certain train, its number 
known to everybody concerned. But 
it suffers a broken axle somewhere 
along the line, the trainmen set it out, 
reporting the mishap, and the goods 
are loaded into another car. The con- 
signee is waiting for his goods—the 
market is strong. But he hasn’t been 
notified of the transfer. While he is 
searching for the original car by num- 
ber, his goods in the other car may have 
arrived and may be waiting. Ship- 
ments frequently slip out of sight in 
transfers from railroad to lake steamers 
and back to the railroad again, or to 
barge,.river steamer, coasting vessel. 
There is probably one best way of 
routing every shipment—a_ certain 
railroad on the last leg of the journey 
will land the goods nearest the con- 
signee’s premises, another railroad will 
be best for an export shipment; box 
apples, oranges, potatoes and hay 
should all enter New York by different 
doors. The shipper doesn’t know the 
one best way, and though the gocds 
may arrive safely, there will be delay 
and extra cost in unloading them. 
Goods are damaged in transit or dis- 
putes arise over grades so that ship- 
ments are refused. Prompt advice 
and assistance in shipping back, divert- 
ing, storing or selling such goods may 
save time and money. 

“We found that in such circum- 
stances the consignee wanted the 
goods, the railroad company wanted 
to get them off its hands, and the 


ese California oranges should enter New York by a different door than Crogan spekes or Georgia 
t 


peaches—especially when they land in Covent Garden, London, as 
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shipper wanted to get his money. 
Here were three parties anxious to do 
the same thing, and nobody to bring 
their needs together. So we stepped 
in and started our B/L service for that 
purpose. It is a service that, to the 
inexperienced investigator, handling 
one case, would involve endless running 
around, but experience makes it pos- 
sible to handle several dozen cases at 
the same time by making inquiries in 
just the right quarter by telephone or 
telegraph.” 

It is also an advisory service to 
people who want to know where to 
divert or store goods, whether to 
dispose of them through brokers or by 
auction, how to divert them into 
export channels, and so forth. 

An interesting case was a draft 
received for collection on arrival of 
merchandise which the consignee re- 
fused. The shipper was advised where 
to store the stuff, and a customer 
was found for it in a nearby town. 
Immediate delivery was a condition of 
sale. A strike tied up local traffic, 
but a bank representative arranged for 
motor truck delivery, when the draft 
was paid. In every case the line 
between advice and trading must be 
respected—a bank can suggest what 
to do, and how, and tell who will do 
it, but not itself undertake even the 
slightest trading function. 

Turnover of capital may also be 
quickened through the collection and 
foreign departments of a big bank. 
Any bank will collect commercial 
paper for a customer in another city. 
But such items are usually passed from 
bank to bank by mail, which takes 
time. This particular organization has 
forty to sixty messenger boys, in 
addition to the usual midnight force 
that works in New York banks to get 
mail items for the 
clearing house 
next day. Inthe 
morning these 
messengers go 
direct to banks 
all over greater 
New York, pre- 
senting drafts, so 
that proceeds may 
be remitted to the 
drawer that night. 
Some of these are 
“arrival drafts,” 
payable when 
merchandise ar- 
rives. Arrival not 
having been re- 
ported, such a 
draft is brought 
back by the mes- 
senger, when pay- 
ment can be 
accelerated by 
tracing the car 
and again present- 
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a ticket telling where the merchandise 
is located. 

By special arrangements at each 
end of the cable, a four-minute service 
to London has been made possible. 
Arriving at his office at ten some 
morning, a middle western executive 
finds a cable order from London — good 
business in sight, but some doubt 
about the buyer’s credit. It is four 
o'clock in the afternoon in London, and 
his regular cable of inquiry might 
arrive too late. Time is important. 
By domestic wire to New York and 
the special cable service of a big bank, 
he can probably get the credit informa- 
tion and accept the order by cable. 
It may not be necessary to cable 
London — the bank has the information 
in its New York files, and half an hour 
brings it by wire. Many drafts on 
foreign customers are paid promptly 
when goods arrive, but certain foreign 
banks dally in remitting the money. 
Detailed attention to such collections 
makes it possible to separate the sheep 
from the goats, putting foreign collec- 
tions through the quickest channels. 

Already the banker everywhere is 
giving attention to this matter of 
quicker turnover of capital by his cus- 
tomers. But too often he gives atten- 
tion in what appears to bea paternalistic 
or interfering way, because he must 
refuse further loans after scrutinizing 
the customer’s statement, or insist that 
certain assets be liquidated for banking 
reasons, against the customer’s mer- 
cantile judgment. In hastening the 
movement of goods, purely through 
information, without reference to the 
balance sheet at all, the banker can 
come more nearly playing Santa Claus, 
putting into the customer’s stocking 
profits made by economies in time. 

“The big New York bank with its 
widespread organ- 
ization can play 
Santa Claus in 
this way—but 
how can the thing 
be done by local 
banks?” asked the 
interviewer. 

“In more than 
one way,” was the 
reply. “Suppose 
the local bank, 
first of all, makes 
connections with 
a metropolitan 
bank equipped to - 
render such ser- 
vice. It must be 
a very local bank 
indeed if there is 
no industry in its 
community doing 
business with 
eastern or foreign 
markets. The 
smaller the in- 
dustry and the less 


frequently it has such business, the 
greater the local bank’s opportunity. 
Again and again, we find, business 
concerns in such communities act with- 
out information instead of asking 
counsel, get into trouble, and then ask 
for help. They ship over the wrong 
railroad, land goods at the wrong 
terminal, make the wrong arrangements 
for trans-shipment, make no provision 
for diversion, do not know what to do 
if the shipment is refused. A little 
solicitude by the local bank, with a 
request for advice in a night letter, 
would often cut the time necessary 
for that transaction right in two, saving 
interest, turning capital oftener, and 
giving better service to customers, the 
basis for future business. 

“Bankers can get a good picture of 
possibilities in the Hoover report. 
That report, however, deals chiefly 
with factory and labor losses through 
idle money and workers. Men with 
the most foresight in such matters tell 
me that the big word in business the 
next ten or twenty years will be 
‘distribution.” We have improved our 
production process in many ways the 
past twenty years, and improved bank- 
ing as applied to production. Every- 
where a dollar is being made to do more 
work in the factory through large-scale 
production, organization, efficiency, 
cost accounting. But in distribution 
we are still doing many things on too 
small a scale, or the products of well- 
organized industries are distributed 
in wasteful ways. The delays and 
losses of distribution that come 
to our attention here, which we 


have been talking about, are just 
as much in evidence in the local 
banker’s field—in fact, many of them 
originate there. 

“Like a good many other business 
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men, we bankers have lately been 
talking about service, with the common 
shortcoming in the use of that word— 
that we talk chiefly generalities. We 
think of ourselves as fine, wise, willing 
fellows, and beg people to come in and 
let us do something for them—just 
what we will do we do not know, for 
itis allin the abstract. But in helping 
eliminate some of these delays in 
distribution, we have a definite thing 
to do, a proper job for the banker, and 
one which, in our own experience, 
brings its reward in good will and good 
business.” 

A suggestion for the local banker 
appeared not long ago in The Country 
Gentleman: 

Farmers in Franklin County, Ohio, 
are well organized, with a farm bureau 
having nearly 2,000 members. Seeking 
some way of purchasing coal, fertilizer, 
foodstuffs, seed and other supplies 
more economically, they hired a busi- 
ness director, a local farm implement 
dealer. Making a survey to learn 
what articles were bought by farmers, 
and who sold them, he discovered that 
345 persons in that county were han- 
dling fertilizer alone, many of them 
farmer-agents. In one township, seven- 
teen dealers received fertilizer ship- 
ments on the same sidetrack. This 
state of affairs was found in other 
staple lines, many dealers handling 
small quantities of goods, carrying 
stocks to anticipate farmers’ needs, 
giving credit, suffering occasional losses. 
There was probably twice as much 
money tied up in the handling of these 
supplies as would have financed the 
business with organization and con- 
centration. And farmers had to pay 
extra interest charges where two dollars 
were doing the work of one—they did 
not know this, but it was included in 
the prices never- 
theless. When this 
situation was laid 
before them, the 
farmers thought 
of going into busi- 
ness for them- 
selves. But the 
very first step in 
doing so was to 
organize and con- 
centrate their 
demand —find out 
in advance how 
much of a given 
article each farmer 
would need, and 
arrange to buy it 
all together in a 
lump at quantity 
prices and save 
shipping and 
handling charges. 
When they knew 
just what they 
wanted, however, 
it was more 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Just Stunts=Tried By Country Banks 


NQUIRE HERE 


FAT and 


; The Gift Pig, Mankota Exhibit and the Community Center _ blocked in that 
beribboned end of the fair- 
Iowa hog stood Revived Interest in Local Enterprises—and in the Bank grounds. 
at the start of 


asixty-yard straight away on the county 
fairgrounds. Onone side of him was the 
president of the First National Bank, 
of Guthrie Center, Iowa, and on the 
other was the cashier of the same 
institution. A farmer held one end of 
a stout rope that was around Mr. 
Porker’s neck. Hundreds of people 
crowded both sides of the track. 

“Four people have guessed the 
correct number of grains of corn this 
pig ate in ten minutes’”—the cashier 
of the bank was the speaker. “The 
first man that catches the hog and lifts 
it completely off the ground, will be its 
owner. The pig is to have a fifteen- 
yard start.” 

All eyes were on the pig as the farmer 
untied the rope. 

“On your mark, get set, go!” 

The animal was given a shove, there 
was a roar from the crowd of spectators 
and the hog made a dash straight down 
the track that would do credit to a 
college sprinter. 

Four men, one inclined to be a trifle 
stout, followed the animal in hot pur- 
suit. They soon overtook him, but 
just as one man cornered him, he 
squirmed out from arms and legs, and 
was away. Finally one of the fellows 
went down on all fours, made a little 
jump, got his arms around the hog, and 
lifted him off the ground. 

There was a cheer for the winner, 
another for the hog, and a cry “we'll 
be back tomorrow” from the spectators, 
as they moved away. 

As soon as I could stop laughing, I 
turned to my friend, who was one of the 
directors of the bank, and said: 

“That’s some stunt, Bill. When 
you asked me to drive 200 miles to see 
your county fair today, I didn’t expect 


By DONALD H. CLARK 


anything quite so funny, and certainly 
I didn’t expect your conservative old 
bank to have the biggest side show on 
the grounds. You're getting some 
wonderful publicity. Whose idea was 
it anyhow?” 

“‘Carl Foster’s,” Director Bill replied 
“He’s our vice-president you know. 
Come on over and meet him; he’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

Almost every Iowa county has a fair 
every fall, in fact some counties have 
more than one, Mr. Foster explained 
to me. The Guthrie County Fair has 
been put on for years, but recently it 
hasn’t been a financial success and last 
year the fair association just about 
decided to give the thing but one more 
trial. 

“For some time I’d been thinking of 
putting on a stunt or two at the fair,” 
Mr. Foster went on, “but the ideas at 
first seemed a little extravagant. But 
this year we decided to get behind the 
fair in every way and put on stunts that 
would draw the crowds and hold them. 

“Our whole idea was to help the fair 
association. We knew the bank would 
get some publicity if we were successful, 
but a fair is no place to talk business.” 

Three stunts were put on by the bank. 

First a ““big corn” contest was planned 
on each of the three days of the 
fair. Three prizes were offered for the 
largest of the three classes of corn— 
white, yellow and mixed. The corn 
was judged daily, and prizes were 
awarded each afternoon. 

The interest in the contest was so 
great that the booth was crowded with 
corn every day. And at the time of 
announcing the awards, traffic was 


The next 
stunt on the bank’s program was the 
giving away of toy balloons to the 
small boys and girls of the county. 
The kids swarmed the booth every day 
and fought and begged for the balloons, 
which were soon sailing all over the 
grounds. 

“Nothing pleases country kids so 
much as toy ballons,”’ the vice-president 
said, “and it is keeping three men busy 
all the time filling the balloons with 
hydrogen gas. But we are making a 
hit with the kids.” 

The pig contest was the feature of 
the bank’s program. Each morning a 
pig was exhibited at the bank’s booth. 
Every man and woman was given a 
card to guess the number of grains of 
corn the pig would eat in ten minutes. 
The first day the guesses ran from no 
grains to 8,500, but by the second day 
the crowd had it figured out that the 
pig’s capacity (it was a different breed 
of pig every day) would be around 500 
to 600 grains. So four had the same 
guess the second day with the result 
that the winners were obliged to race 
for the pig, which was just what the 
bank had wanted, to add extra pep and 
interest to the contest. 

“The stunts are certainly drawing 
people to the fair and if the visitors are 
having as much fun as we, they’ll all be 
back next year,” the banker laughingly 
added. 

As I walked back across the grounds 
to our automobile, with Director Bill, 
after thanking Mr. Foster for his kind- 
ness, my friend remarked: 

“You know, too many country 
bankers have the wrong idea of adver- 
tising and publicity. They put a card 
in the county paper to please (and 
appease) the editor, but they don’t 
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make it readable and so it is almost 
worthless. And so many banks are 
afraid of their dignity. They forget 
they’re living institutions. These 
stunts of the First National here are 
going to help the bank a lot, and one of 
the biggest results is that the people are 
going té know that the bank is human, 
and that the bankers who are out at the 
fair grounds having the time of their 
lives, are jolly and mighty likeable 
fellows.” 

“You’re right, Bill,” I said, “‘and I 
believe the bankers all over are seeing 
the light. 

““A few weeks ago I was in Mankato, 
Minnesota. The National Bank of 
Commerce had recently staged a com- 
plete exhibit of goods ‘Made in 
Mankato’ in the lobby, during county 
fair week. It was still the talk of the 
town. Just imagine 12,000 people 
visiting a bank in one week, many of 
whom had never been in the place 
before. Mankato is not a large city, 
it hasn’t over 15,000 population. 
Farmers became interested as well as 
town folks, and the school kids came in 
droves, many with their teachers. 
Little Johnny’s essays were about that 
stunt for many days. 

“The bank was not only put on the 
map, but the industries of the town 
were given a boost that was helpful to 
the bank. The exhibit included fifty- 
three products made in the city, 
including everything from shirts and 
bank fixtures to electric time switches 
and soft drinks. 

“No attempt was made to advertise 
the bank particularly during the week 
of the exhibit, E. A. Boie the cashier, 
told me, but he added that the business 
of the bank had picked up noticeably 
after the affair.” 

“That’s a clever piece of publicity,” 


EWELER: I would like to borrow 
$40,000. 
Banker: 
money for? 

Jeweler: To stock up on diamonds. 

Banker: Diamonds aren’t a good 
buy—TI’ll let you have $5,000 to buy 
alarm clocks. 

The jeweler was naturally curious 
about the banker’s answer. How did 
the banker know that diamonds were 
not a good investment and that alarm 
clocks were, when he, the jeweler did 
not know it? 

The banker knew it by keeping 
informed on general business con- 
ditions. He knew that his own busi- 
ness was dependent upon the success 
of all other business. He knew that 
banks prosper only as their patrons 
prosper. Ignorance of the diamond 
market would have resulted in a loss 


What do you want the 


my director friend commented as I 
finished, “‘but I can tell you of a perpet- 
ual type of publicity that’s the best yet. 

“A friend of mine, H. C. Gates, is 
cashier and head of a country bank at 
Ladora, Iowa. Maybe you’ve never 
even heard of the town—most of the 


1858 1921 | 
SEE THE 
BIGGEST FAIR 
IN SIXTY YEARS 


Have vou worked and worried during the past months as 
never before? 


“All work and no play makes Jack a dul) boy” Better take a 
play now while farm work is slack. 


The County Fair this week is your chance to get away from 


grind and strain---three days of pure, old-fashioned fun in the 


same places and same ways thal our — and grandfathers 
found time to take igin the 60s, 80s, and 

The Fair Management have labored Wi for many weeks 
to give you a real show this year, and if YOU yourself do not 
come to see it, their work is for naught 

This is a year of Big Corn and Big Stories. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
or 
WILL_PAY DAILY DURING THE FAIR 
_S10_IN_GOLD 


$5 in gold for the Five Heaviest Ears of Mature Yellow Corn, also 
$5 in gold for the Five Heaviest packs of Mature White Corn, 
brought to it at the Grounds. No o 


w barred from the contest 
On the Closing Day of the Fa aes rn entered will he sold 
at auction ¢ adhe row eds that member of the 

Guthrie Co nty Fare Brea 1901 Calf Glub, whose calf’ wes re- 

cently cor sina ned as tubercular 


The Bank reserves for its own use all ears suitable 
for corner posts and telephone posts. 


The biggest liars sometimes have the smallest ears; so a 
courage, bring along your best corn and take home the pri 
nioney 

Meet us at the Grounds Wednesday, and again Thursday, and 
again Friday. Three days of renewing acquaintance with the 
Country Folk will drive away the blues and make you a hetter 
neighbor. 

Pile in mother and the Kids Wednesday morning early, open 
up the “Lizzie,” and be One of Those Present. 


First National Bank 


OF GUTHRIE CENTER, 1OWA 


WE WILL GIVE ONE AWAY DAILY. 


L GET A FREE PIG AT THE FAIR. J 


“*The biggest liars sometimes have the smallest 


trains don’t bother to stop there. But 
the Ladora Savings Bank is as likely and 
as lively an institution as you could find. 

“There are only 300 people in the 
town, but the surrounding country is 
one of the richest agricultural regions 
in the West. 

“So when Friend Gates and the rest 


By F. M. STAKER 


Manager, Publicity Department, 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City 


to the jeweler, and a consequent loss 
to the bank. 

This is not peculiar to bankers or 
jewelers. It is everlastingly true that 
price, production, or, speaking more 
concisely, the supply and demand of 
every basic commodity has an effect, 
directly or indirectly, on every other 
basic commodity. 

Cognizant of the necessity for some 
reliable source of information regarding 
general trade conditions, we prepared 
to supply it to those of our customers 
and friends who desired it. 

Seven years ago we began distribut- 
ing a monthly letter, called “Digest of 
Trade Conditions.” A note at the 
close of the letter reads: 
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of his officers decided to build a new 
banking home a couple of years ago, 
they made up their minds to build more 
than a bank, and they planned a real 
community center. And the Ladora 
Savings Bank is now not only a bank, 
but it is the Commercial Club, the 
church’s parish house, the home of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, the American 
Legion, the town band and the county 
farm organizations. 

“In addition to the usual banking 
rooms —and the main room, by the way, 
is as classy as anything in Des Moines 
or Omaha —and in addition to the usual 
officers and directors’ rooms, there is a 
big clubroom with adjoining kitchen and 
reception room. The clubroom is ina 
high basement reached by a private 
entrance at the side of the bank, open- 
ing directly into the street. It is 
accessible also from the lobby. 

“The clubroom is the town’s, and 
any organization can use it by the 
simple process of signing up, with 
Cashier Gates. There are no dues or 
rents, although sometimes the Legion 
post commander has to detail some of 
the boys to do KP duty and clean up 
the place. The bank is right in the 
center of town, and you'll find the 
community rooms in use nearly every 
night of the year. 

“The main room is about the size 
and shape of the ordinary lodge room, 
well furnished with chairs and tables. 
The kitchen is so arranged that small 
banquets can be served without trouble 
and the bank is the club of not only 
most of the town men and women, but 
of the farmers and their families as well. 

“After which explanation, it’s not 
hard to understand why this country 
bank in a tiny town has deposits of 
considerably more than half a million 
dollars.” 


Seven Years’ Experience With Trade Digests 


“The purpose of this report is to 
put before the business men of this 
community a digest of all dependable 
information obtainable on each of the 
fundamental factors underlying general 
business. The report is intended to 
be a commercial rather than a market 
letter. The statistical compilations of 
several hundred authorities are brought 
together, compared and _ reconciled, 
producing an unbiased and reasonably 
accurate statement of actual national 
business conditions. It is hardly 
necessary to state that the bank cannot 
guarantee the absolute correctness of 
the figures or deductions.” 

However, we are reasonably sure of 
their accuracy before publishing them 
over the bank’s name. The report 
also contains forecasts based on the 
figures. Experience has proved that 
these predictions are, almost without 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Modern Banking and Life Insurance 


How a New York State Trust Company Links the Two in 


Its Advertising; 


O-OPERATION between banks 
and life insurance companies is 
becoming more common. One plan, 
which is typical of this new spirit of 
co-operation between these lead- 
ing agencies for thrift, has been 
putinto force by the County Trust 
Company, White Plains, N. Y. 
That company advertises as 
follows: 


Banking Linked to Insurance 


‘What has banking to do with 
insurance? Considerable, if this 
proposition appeals to you. A life 
insurance premium due yearly 
deters many a person from carrying 
the amount he should for the 
protection of his family. 

“The County Trust Company 
offers the facilities of its Thrift 
Department in this problem, sug- 
gesting the deposit each week or month 
of a small sum with directions to the 
bank to pay your premium at its due 
date, charging the receipted premium 
bill to your account. 

“Our officers will be glad to explain 
the idea.” 

The authorization the depositor is 
asked to sign reads as follows: 


White Plains, N. Y............192 ° 


I hereby authorize The County Trust 
Company to charge my account in the 
Thrift Department with $.............. 


being the premium of Life Insurance 


......issued to me 


the workshop and home. 

IN THE WORKSHOP, be for his by 

ome. 


CITY AND DISTRICT 


SAVINGS BANK 
“The Workingman’s Bank” 


WY 


Fig. 2. Good Canadian copy 
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Other Ideas in Recent Financial Publicity 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 


esate.” 


AMES, EMERICH & Co, 


ary 


. A splendid newspaper halftone (on the 
left) anda striking bond ad 


this date. My pass book is to be kept in 
the vault of the bank during the life of this 
order. 

UST before last Christmas the 

National City Bank of New York, 
the country’s largest bank, announced 
by means of full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements the opening of an interest 
account department for small deposi- 
tors as well as large. It was a very 
interesting advertisement and created 


quite an impression even on _ the 
jaded metropolis. 


R. FRANK CRANE probably 

provides more mental pabulum 
to the square inch than any other 
present day newspaper writer. He 
may not always be absolutely correct 
on technical matters, but his stuff is 
stimulating and suggestive of good 
ideas for ad-writers. 


T IS a pleasure to reproduce that 

striking advertisement of Ames, 
Emerich & Co., (Fig. 1) which appeared 
in New York newspapers. The strong 
and well executed illustration certainly 
drives home the point. Another well 
illustrated ad is that of the Peoples 
State Bank of Detroit. The illustra- 
tion is not from a drawing but is a 
“high-lighted”’ newspaper halftone. 
The workingman’s illustrations in the 
advertisement of the Montreal City 
and District Savings Bank (Fig. 2) 
are also very interesting line cuts. 


EGARDING a home bank dis- 
tributing and advertising scheme, 
an enthusiastic Detroit banker writes: 


This campaign has kept me running 

around in the daytime and staying 
awake nights trying to think up a 
little different angle on the next day’s 
story for the Journal. 


‘Despite all pessimism and opinions 
to the contrary, our home bank cam- 
paign has been a howling success. 

erhaps I have done most of the 
howling, and seem to be doing a little 
more now. But figures are figures, 
and here’s the dope: We started on 
Friday, October 21. The Journal ran 
its little story, with pictures, coupons, 
etc., up to Tuesday, November 1. 
We honored Journal coupons for sever- 
al dayslonger. At the close of business 
November 2, we had 6,300 new ac- 
counts. And you would have been 
surprised to see the proportion of real, 
honest-to-God, respectable-looking citi- 
zens that came in on this. You see, 
there were two appeals: the 50 cents and 
the little bank. The bank made a tremen- 
dous hit. All the women would say, 
‘Isn’t that cute?’ and show it to other 
women. We must have about 1,500 
children accounts—the big majority of 
them children of respectable looking 
eople. The percentage of ignorant ones 
is surprisingly small. The big majority 
are wives of middle class workingmen or 
good business men.” 


HE “Clipper Ships’ advertisement 

of the National Union Bank of 
Boston (Fig. 3) appeals to the imagina- 
tion and historical interest. It seems 
like an unusually effective piece of 
publicity. 


VERY attractive illustrated finan- 
cial statement folder is issued by 
the Old National Bank and Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, Wash. 


From the earliest days of our nation, 
has boon the privilege of this bank to 


National Union Bank 


Boston 


Fig. 3. Appealing 
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in handling our busi- *‘There are some touches of imagina- 
H N ness, great as itis, for tion in it which recommend it, such as 
; * s CH UYLE R by planning ahead the ‘coal mines sought the sun as fragrant 4 
work moves along’ waving jungles,’ but they are not care- 
TATE R A NK with dispatch.” fully enough chosen. They are stirred 
eorasuisazp in together so aimlessly that they 
Sere ee N ORDER to give present no unified picture. 
some idea how ad- “The writer gets good alliterative 
884 ander sisters years of vertisements are criti- effectsinmany places. But here again 
Bot exceeding $50.00, atx per cont om | 
7 COLLECTIONS RECEIVE CAREFUL aTrETG cized bymeninthecraft he seems to have no well defined pur- A 
SACHANGE AND GTR) TicEBTS I am reproducing here- pose. His statements are seldom I 
We Pay 3 Per Cent ‘on Time Deposits with anonymously some clear-cut and in many instances their whe 
of the comments made _ logic can be questioned. He says ‘the on 
United States independently by mem- glinting pebbles, the daubs of clay and tw 
Pat og at — bers of the copy staff of all the glittering gayeties nature fur- on 
regarding an advertise- supply daubs of clay ertainly not 
ment which, however, ready-made as she did the ‘glinting 
This introductory matter was used on was not of a bank or trust company. pebbles’ included in the same category. 
the latest one: No. 1 said: And were ‘all the glittering gayeties be 
“The statement within is particu- “I think this is a preposterous adver- nature furnished’ haggled over, or only sa 
larly significant of the growth of the tisement. It hasa good headinganda some of them?” “+ 
Old National Bank and Union Trust certain tenuous trace of thought run- No. 3 said: mi 
Company of Spokane, and reflects ina _ ning through it, but the execution is “This advertisement is obviously fo 
gratifying manner the industry, thrift bad. It might be said thatthe writing designed to appeal to epicures. It to 
and prosperity of the community isa feeble attempt to out-Wells H. G. should, to my mind, be displayed in ou 
which have made this excellent show- Wells, but it falls down the most fastidious form tic 
ing possible. with a dull, sickening He Knows Bvery Mai — plenty of white space; wi 
4 “The deposits of the Old National .thud. Route Out of Cleveland clear, readable type; 
A have again reached a high point in the “The misspelling of St ASSZSS | balanced proportions. - 
history of the institution—a splendid the three words ‘meed,’ “In actual execution of 
: testimonial to its conservative and ‘caravansaries’ and eked Sette it is cramped—an un- 
progressive policies. ‘paean’ is typical of the forgivable fault in a m 
“The recognition of the services of a ignorance displayed work of this sort. It w 
q modern trust company is also attested throughout it, while the The Union Trust Company has less than one-half pl 
“ to in a gratifying manner by the total expression ‘panoply of inch of white space at he 
trust responsibility of the Union Trust revivifying merit’ is a 4. angleon the Transit the top, one-eighth of 
‘ Company —the figures representing in sample of the meaning- an inch at the bottom. ex 
s. large part the funds and property of less jargon in which this alleged writer “The idea is new. Good! There is be 
beneficiaries and property owners.” seems to delight. a distinct rhythm, a poetic sense, with- m 
4 “I don’t think that many persons out any doubt. But will it hit the ' 
eS “L'VERYBODY’S BANK’”’ is the’ would read this long uninteresting- well-known hard-headed business man? 
is slogan of the Steubenville (Ohio) looking advertisement and the intelli- Won’t he be right in thinking that b 
Bank and Trust Co. gent among those would be disgusted ‘Words’—with the connotation — just al 
with its fake grandiloquence.” Words—are emphasized rather than b: 
NE of the difficult things to adver- No. 2 said: the merits of the product? Further- tk 
tise is the transit department, “The advertisement has a good idea _ more, it is like running across codfish D 
because as a rule it is hard to say any-__ back of it, in my opinion, but it is not’ bones in your caviar to find an occa- b 
thing about it which many other banks convincing for the following reasons: sional piece of bad punctuation, or a Ww 
cannot say with equal truth and force. It is too long; there are not enough spelling like paen or meade. Certain 
The reproduced advertisement of the solid facts; it is not well hung together; phrases like “The panoply of revivify- r 
Union Trust Company, of Cleveland it is poorly written; and it is poorly ing merit’ seem to be words, with no d 
(Fig. 4), gives a new angle. So displayed. body, no meaning.” E 
the following, used by the Corn Ex- on e 
change National Bank, Philadelphia: 
- “At Night at the Corn Exchange Are You L ooking A : 
% a busy force of men in the Transit Ar. C 
Department is working opening letters, ae t 
forwarding checks and other items by MVM h 
messenger to New York or by special ee: = p 
mail delivery to other out-of-town 
points. h grew as he did—wo that bes success was assured —_ c 
“Six nights of every week since 1912 t 
this force has been at work, gaining a t 
day in the collection of hundreds of WEEK AND PREPARE FoR 
millions of dollars; saving losses to our 
customers by the quick collection of er ve 
detail work, affording our day force t 
sufficient time to attend to the cus- | Sn 
“There is no hurry and excitement More co-operation at the “‘Hub” ( 
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Nineteen 


The Merchant Says His Say=on Banks 


Frequently He’s Bitter, Occasionally He’s Appreciative, but 
More Often He Is Absolutely Ignorant of the Bank’s Functions 


S I WENT in the front door of the 
Bon Ton Men’s Furnishing Store, 
I noticed the proprietor 
standing at one side of the m 
entranceinconversation with 
two friends. He wasa small, 
earnest looking man, evident- 
ly wrought up over 
something that had 
happened. 

*‘And would you 
believe it,” he was 
saying excitedly, 
“that cashier turned 
me down flat!” He paused 
for an impressive moment 
to let his hearers realize the 
outrageousness of the situa- 
tion, and then wound up 
with this scathing remark: 

“There ain’t a real banker in this 
town. They’re nothing but a bunch 
of pawnbrokers!”’ 

The merchant made this announce- 
ment with the triumphant air of one 
who has coined a new and original 
phrase. The two friends wagged their 
heads sadly at this indictment of the 
bankers of their home town. It was 
evident that all three felt they would 
be much better off if they could only 
move to some other place where the 
bankers act less like pawnbrokers. 

For more than twenty years I have 
been hearing disgruntled merchants 
announce that there are no real 
bankers in their towns. Very likely 
the saying has no meaning except to 
prove that it is human nature to 
believe things are much better some- 
where else. 

I have often heard western business 
men contend that it is much easier to 
do business in the East because the 
East has so much more money. East- 
ern business men have told me they 
wished they had gone west when they 
were young because there is so much 
less competition out West. A New 
Orleans merchant once remarked to me 
that southern business men do not 
have a fair chance because so great a 
proportion of the population is colored. 
A week later a storekeeper in a large 
city in New York told me disgustedly 
that he could not do near the business 
he ought, because about half the 
population were foreigners who never 
spend any money. 

Men like to believe that things are 
better somewhere else. Along with 
this belief goes the conviction that the 
bankers in far-off places do more for 
their customers. Hence the time-worn 
quip about the bankers in the home 


By J. R. SPRAGUE 


“And would you believe 
it,’ the proprietor was saying 


excitedly, ‘‘that cashier turned me down 
town being a bunch of pawnbrokers. 

But what do business men generally 
expect of their bankers? What must 
the home town banker do to convince 
his customers that he is just as liberal 
and accommodating as the bankers in 
other places? In trying to arrive at an 
answer to these questions I talked with 
perhaps fifty merchants, both whole- 
sale and retail, in half a dozen com- 
munities. Their answers, it seems to 
me, are worth recording. 

I must confess at the outset that I 
do not know anything about the bank- 
ing business except from the stand- 
point of an outsider. I have never 


-been able to understand the statements 


that the banks publish in the news- 
papers, wherein the assets and liabil- 
ites always add up to exactly the 
same amount; it does seem as though 
the assets ought to be in the lead oc- 
casionally. And I have never been 
able to understand the advertising 
policy of many banks. The smallest 
storekeeper in town tries to get his 
money’s worth out of his newspaper 
space by changing his ad at least 
once a week. But bank advertising 
seems to consist largely in fixing up a 
snappy ad, four-inch-double-column, 
which states boldly that Thrift is 
the Basis of Prosperity, and then 
letting the copy ride for months at a 
time. 

But although I do not know much 
about the banking business, I do know 


considerable about mer- 
chants, having been one 
myself for a good many 
years. Out of all the 
merchants I talked with, 
probably two-thirds 
seemed to have reason- 
able ideas about the 
 properfunctionsof banks. 

\ Among the other third 
| there were some who 
seemed to expect more 
than is reasonable; and 
there was also a good 
proportion who had 
the haziest ideas possi- 
ble as to what banks 
really are for. 
ing merchant whom I 
mentioned at the 
ateuan of this article, probably 
belonged to the last named class. I 
learned why he was so resentful toward 
his banker. The merchant it seemed, 
had been to New York on a buying trip 
and had seen a men’s furnishing store 
on Fifth Avenue, wonderfully fixed up in 
Circassian walnut and plate glass. He 
conceived the idea that if he could just 
fix up his own store that way he would 
get the trade of the town at once. He 
got an estimate on the work and 
found it would cost $10,000. 

Full of his idea he went back home 
and interviewed his banker about 
letting him have the money for the 
improvements. He was outraged 
when told he could not get it. He was 
sure the improvements would make 
him rich. The banker, it seemed, 
stood in the way of his prosperity. He 
did not understand that it was not the 
bank’s function to supply permanent 
capital, which was precisely what the 
investment in the pretty fixtures 
would have amounted to. Therefore 
he “‘hollered”’ long and loud. 

It occurred to me when I heard the 
story that it might be a good idea for 
some of the banks to use their neglected 
advertising space to tell in plain 
language just what banks are for. The 
men’s furnishing merchant might have 
been saved disappointment if he had 
read in the paper that his bank liked to 
help storekeepers discount their bills; 
but that it did not invest money in 
private business. ‘' 

Generally, I say, the merchants I 
talked with had rather sane ideas about 
what they might rightfully expect 
from their banks. One large retail 
shoe dealer who does a business of 
more than three-quarters of a million 


The men’s furnish- 
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annually, said that in his whole business 
career he had made it a rule to clean 
up with his bank twice a year. He 
had, he added, been obliged to lose his 
cash discounts on merchandise pur- 
chases two or three times on account 
of it, but he felt he should clean up the 
bank loan under any circumstances. 

Another merchant had a little 
stronger notion of what the bank 
should do for him. He is in business 
in a large way and while I cannot 
quote the figures applicable to his 
particular affairs, this is, in effect, what 
he told me: 

“If I had a store with ten thousand 


dollars of my own invested in i 


it, I should expect my bank to j 
extend me afivethousanddollar 
line of credit. Half of that 1 Jga® 
should expect to clean up _ 
at least once a year. But 
the other half, or twenty- 
five hundred, I should 
expect to have as a per- 
manentloan. That would 
be my price for giving the 
bank my account.” 

A wholesale merchant 
who carries a stock of around 
$100,000 said that he expected his 
bank to carry him for approxi- 
mately the same amount that his 
customers owe him. He felt no 
obligation to clean up his bank 
loan so long as he had an equal 
amount outstanding on his books. 

These three men quoted represent 
about the average of those with whom 
I talked. I did run across one individ- 
ual who was thinking about incorporat- 
ing his business and doubling his 
capital stock. He said he expected to 
get the extra capital from his bank and 
to put up an equal amount of stock as 
collateral. He had not yet, he con- 
fessed, put the proposition up to his 
banker; but he saw no reason why the 
plan ought not to go through. In 
contrast with this viewpoint, several 
of those interviewed had never asked 
their bankers for anything. They 
were satisfied, it seemed, to use the 
bank merely as a convenient place in 
which to deposit their money and draw 
checks on it in paying their bills. 

Among all the merchants I inter- 
viewed on the subject of what they 
expected from their bankers, I 
encountered one curious fact: No 
merchant enjoys going to his banker 
and asking for a loan. Every man I 
talked with admitted that he disliked 
to do it; that he felt always he was 
putting himself in the position of 
asking a favor when he walked into a 
banker’s private office and approached 
the subject of a loan. 

I was particularly impressed by this 
fact in a talk with one merchant who 
had been pointed out to me as an 
example of a hard trader in his banking 
relations. He is a highly successful 


retailer of forty-eight, doing business 
in a large southern city where he has 
worked up from nothing to the point 
where he is selling close to a million. 
dollars’ worth of goods a year. He had 
been telling me of his early struggles; 
how, in his first years of business he 
had to stretch his capital as far as 
possible, fighting to keep his expenses 
down, working the manufacturers for a 
little extra dating, and getting all the 
money he could from his bank. I put 
my question to him straight: 
“How did you feel,” I asked, “when 
‘hae you used to go 
i. down to the bank 
; in those days with 
your meager finan- 
cial statement and 
tackle the cashier 
foraloan? Didn’t 


“Youre a fine 
business man,”’ 
he commented. 


sixty-day note”’ 


you hate to do it?” 
The successful mer- 
chant answered with 
surprising frankness. 
“Of course I hated 
to doit,” he said. “But I hate it just 
asmuch now. The visit I make to the 
bank every January to arrange my loan 
for the year is the hardest thing I do. 
I would rather take a licking any time.” 
This, it must be remembered, was 
from a man who had been mentioned to 
me by several bankers in his city as a 
hard trader. Doubtless he keeps his 
embarrassment well concealed when 
he makes his borrowing trips to the 
bank every January, but the fact 
remains that he doesn’t like to do it. 
The thought occurred to me that if 
this experienced, seasoned merchant 
looked on borrowing as an ordeal there 
might be others—men who ought to 
be borrowers—who might never bring 
themselves to ask accommodation at 
all. I broached the subject to a banker 
friend. 
“Did it ever occur to you,” I 
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suggested, “that among all the mer- 
chants who come into your bank 
regularly with their deposits, there may 
be a few who have never asked for a 
line of credit because they are too 
modest, or who erroneously believe 
their affairs are too small to warrant 
bank accommodations?” 

My banker friend waved the ques- 
tion aside. 

“I guess,” he said cynically, “that 
no.man was ever so modest he failed to 
tackle his banker for a loan when he 
wanted it.” 

It was, probably, a natural reply to 
my question. But I thought I had an 
idea and so pushed my argument. 

“I guess I know how you feel,” I 
said. ‘Being myself a retail merchant 
I realize that the general run of cus- 
tomers seem to be affected with for- 
wardness in applying for credit, rather 
than undue modesty. But isn’t it 
this way with you: Every day you 
are approached by fellows who want 
to borrow the bank’s money with which 
to finance wild schemes, or by mer- 
chants who seem to think 
it a bank’s function to 
supply them with perma- 
nent capital. They may 
have an inward timidity 
about putting their prop- 
ositions up to you, but 
they don’t show it. 
Outwardly they appear 
bold and self-confident. 


a tendency to believe that 
there can’t possibly be anyone 
in the world so backward 
that he would hesitate to tackle 
you for money if he had the 
ghost of a reason?” 

My friend pondered a moment 
before replying. We were sitting in his 
office at the time; it was a busy morning 
in the bank and from the receiving 
teller’s window we could see a long 
line of depositors waiting to be served. 
He pointed to the row of men standing 
with pass books in hands. 

“You are possibly right,” he said. 
“There may be men standing in that 
line who would be desirable borrowers 
and who would like to have a line of 
credit, but who are held back by a too 
great feeling of modesty. Perhaps it 
would be business for me to seek them 
out and make more profitable cus- 
tomers of them. But there is some- 
thing else to think about.” 

He tapped his finger on his desk 
impressively to show that I was not 
the only one who could bring psychol- 
ogy into a business argument: 

“Let us go a step further with the 
man who is too modest to ask for bank 
accommodation when he has a reason- 
able ground for asking it. My opin- 
ion of such a man is that he could 
never be much of a business success 
anyhow. It takes a certain amount of 
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boldness to get along in any under- 
taking. A man who was too backward 
to go to his banker and ask what he 
was reasonably entitled to, would not, 
probably, stand up to the knocks of 
business life strong enough to make a 
success. If he hasn’t got gumption 
enough to come to me and tell me what 
he wants, he just hasn’t got the 
makings of a real business man in 
him.” 

I had to confess that there was a 
good deal of truth in what my banker 
friend said. But there is one feature 
of the question which some 
bankers may overlook, and that 
is, the almost complete ignorance 
of finance possessed by the aver- 


age young man who starts a retail comme 


business. I will try to explain: je 

It is almost always the sales- -—+- 
man type of young man who 
graduates from the employee 
class into that of proprietor. 
Two young men, let us say, get 
through high school and both get 
jobs in the same store on Main 
Street. One of them has a talent 
for figures and is put back in the 
office to do the simpler jobs of 
bookkeeping. The other is kept in 
the front of the store to help wait 
on customers. 

The boy who works back in the 
office has little chance to 
learn anything about mer- 
chandising and practically 
no opportunity to become 
acquainted with custom- 
ers. The boy out front, 
however, acquires a speak- 
ing acquaintance with the 
spenders of the town and comes more or 
less in contact with the travelling 
salesmen who regularly visit the store. 
He knows nothing about financing or 
banking, but he has a vastly better 
chance to get into business for himself 
than his fellow employee back in the 
office who does know something about 
those things. I think the average 
banker would be astonished to learn 
how densely ignorant of finance some 
of the young men can be who blithely 
start up stores, trusting in hustle and 
salesmanship to carry them over the 
rough places. In my talks with retail- 
ers on the subject of what merchants 
expect of their bankers, I ran across 
one man who gave me a pretty good 
idea of the foregoing. Incidentally, 
also, it was a good story of what a 
banker did for him to help quicken his 
pace on the road to prosperity. This 
merchant is now proprietor of the 
leading specialty store of his city. 

“IT guess I was about the rawest 
individual that ever had the nerve to 
start in business,” he told me. “I was 
twenty-five, and had been clerking in 
the same store since I was seventeen. 
But in that time I had built up quite a 
clientele of customers who liked to 


have me wait on them; and beside, I 
was on good terms with numbers of the 
travelling men from whom my boss 
bought his goods.. When I came into 
a little inheritance I decided I would 
go into business for myself. 

“I didn’t have a thing to go on ex- 
cept the two thousand dollars that had 
been left me, and a conceited idea that 
I was about the best salesman in the 
town. Through my acquaintance with 
travelling men I managed to get 
some pretty good lines of merchandise 
and the manufacturers extended me a 
reasonable amount of credit. 

_ “If the manufacturers had real- 
' ized how littl I knew about 

; real business they 
might not have 
been so liberal 
with credit. AsI 
have said, I had 
beenclerkingeight 
years. ButI knew 
absolutelynothing 


One day the cashier, 
who was standing out 
front, stopped to talk 
with me and asked me 
to come into his office 
about keeping books or financing. To 
me a bank was just a place where I 
carried my cash receipts for safe keep- 
ing and checked on them to pay my 
bills. One incident occurred during 
my first year in business which will 
serve to show how green I really was: 

‘‘A man came into the store one day 
whom I had often waited on in my old 
position and I sold him a bill of goods 
amounting to fifty dollars. When he 
came to settle he produced a printed 
piece of paper out of his inside pocket 
and filled out the blank spaces with 
pen and ink. I saw that he had 
written the correct amount and signed 
his name in proper form; I thanked 
him for his business and put the paper 
in the cash register, feeling pretty good 
over the sale. 

“‘Next day when I got ready to go 
to the bank with my deposit I entered 
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the fifty-dollar piece of paper on the 
deposit slip along with the currency 
and other items. The receiving teller 
opened up my pass book and began 
checking over my entries. When he 
came to the fifty-dollar item he paused 
and held it up to me. 

***You want to deposit this as cash?’ 
he asked. 

“TI told him that I did. 

“**You’d better see the cashier about 
it,’ he said, shoving the paper out at 
me. ‘I’m sure it will be all right, but 
I’m not allowed to pass on discounts.’ 

“I thanked him and said I would see 
the cashier. I had, however, no 
intention of seeing the cashier or 
anyone else in the bank in connection 
with the disputed piece of paper. I 
took it to an old merchant friend with 
whom I was on confidential terms and 
told him what had happened. He 
glanced at the paper and broke into a 
jeering laugh. 

***You’re a fine business man,’ he 
commented. ‘“Thisisn’t acheck. It’s 
a sixty-day note!’ 

“It was indeed true. My customer 
had slipped a note over on me and I 
was so green I had thought it was some 
kind of acheck. As it turned out, the 
transaction was all right because the 
man took care of his note when it fell 
due, but it was years before I got over 
a feeling of chagrin at my ignorance. 
“In spite of my lack of experience I 
really did pretty well in 
my business. As is the 
case with a lot of other 
young fellows, my youthful 
vigor made up for many 
blunders. I was in the store 
early and late, doing practically all my 
own work, and at the end of the first 
year my invoice showed I was worth 
about four thousand dollars above my 
debts. But I was not on Easy Street 
by any means. As my trade expanded 
I needed more goods. The houses I 
was buying from were liberal enough 
with their credits, but it was mighty 
hard to meet the payments as they fell 
due. I had never been able to take 
advantage of a cash discount. 

“I knew, of course, that merchants 
got money from their banks to help 
finance their purchases, but I did not 
know exactly how it was done. My 
impression was, that when one got 
money from a bank he had to put up 
some kind of security, Needless to 
say, I had no security to put up. I 
had heard, too, that banks sometimes 
loaned money on the endorsement of 
some monied person, but I did not 
know any monied person well enough 
to ask him to endorse for me, and I 
wouldn’t have had nerve enough to ask 
anyone to do it anyhow. 

“One day when I went down to the 
bank with my deposit, the cashier was 
standing out in front and as I waited | 
my turn at the teller’s window he 


(Continued on page 28) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


HORSE SENSE, FOR COLTS 


Old 
Stager. 


Y dear Boys: 
It used to be that when a man 


wanted to pity himself he told you vy 


disgustedly, “I’m only a cog- 
wheel in a big machine.” How- 
ever, since about the time the 
Presbyterian Church admitted 
machinery to take part in 
its service of praise and the 
cotton workers stopped 
smashing it, the big machine 
has been getting a leg into 
society. A good business 
is said to run like a ma- 
chine, and if it doesn’t 
it is likely to run to ¢f 
smash. Without fault- ¥& 
less well-fitting cog- 
wheels, the industrial 
kings of the day would 
be as up to date as the 
kings of Assyria or 
other historical relics. If you 
cannot be a good cogwheel you 
cannot get into the machine at all, unless 
you are thrown in like the proverbial 
monkey wrench amongst the cogs. 

When a man complains today that 
he is “only a cogwheel” the chances 
are he’s only a cotter-pin—just an 
appliance for holding down something 
else, for example a typewriter—and 
contributes none of the driving power. 
A cogwheel, let me tell you, gives and 
takes the thrust and is vital to the 
action. He’s a well-hardened, well- 
tempered gentleman whose false-start- 
ing or stopping will upset the whole 
band wagon. 

Thus all signals today at school and 
college exits read, ““Wanted, good 
cogwheels. No others need apply.” 
Ah! there’s the rub: others do apply. 

Ever since I commenced writing 
these letters I’ve wanted to talk to the 
boys in the bank who are, or who 
think they are, failures. My difficulty 
has been in finding the failures to talk 
to. In my day these seemed common 
enough. They were particularly plen- 
tiful around the stool assigned to the 
Remitted Collection Clerk in a certain 
large office. I know because I was 
the Rem. Coll. Clerk. 

The fact that I was either poorly 
greased or wrongly adjusted or faced 
the wrong direction (confidentially, I 
think it was the last) made me dis- 
tressingly afraid I was “just a cog- 
wheel,” but of course I couldn’t see 
what was the matter with me. The 
ill-used cogwheel never can see what’s 
the matter with him; he thinks the 
rest of the machine is out of line. 
And sometimes it is, because he has 
put it out of line. 

The complication was that I inter- 
locked with three or four other faulty 


**How can that i- 
bly be a trade bill?”” - 
I scolded impatiently 
wheels. We considered ourselves 
equals, whereas in reality we were all 
failures in a different way. One of 
these boys, poor fellow, was merely 
not tempered to a position of financial 
trust and, under the first serious 
strain, he cracked. Though the rest 
of us despised our small salaries we 
did not propose to remedy matters by 
inviting the world to despise us. 

Tom and Bert only needed grinding 
—considerable grinding I’ll admit— 
but they were really well-made wheels, 
properly trued up and balanced. 

Fred, too, was all of these things, but 
he was an odd size, a very odd size. 
He finally got himself installed on the 
shafting of the government assay office 
where his eccentric was just what was 
needed and, running in mineral oil, 
he proved a great success. 

As for myself, in addition to having 
been wrongly faced, I somehow seemed 
to be always slipping out of mesh. 
My sudden starts and stops were the 
cause of many a slipping belt elsewhere 
in that shop, and I shouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if the engineer himself got 
blamed for not keeping up the steam, 
when it was just my fault in not trans- 
mitting the power. A _ disgruntled 
wheel can do that; while he growls that 
he is not a big factor, he is one—in 
gumming up the whole works. 

But the point in my mind is that we 
boys in that office were not so much 
useless as unadjusted for use. We 
were just cogwheel pups, but much 
too young to have lost any of our teeth 
or anything of that sort. 

Years afterwards Bert told me the 
way he managed to get adjusted as a 


real, hard-cut cogwheel—or at least 
the way he believed it happened. It 
was another case of salvation through 
fellowship: a high official troubling to 
spend a friendly hour with a mere 
clerk. O, if more of our _ senior 
managers would only be father to 
wayward sons, instead of writing 
semi-annual critiques on them 
in secret. 

Bert’s manager, at the 
time, had lately been out 
‘Medicine Hat way, I think. 

“Out West,” he told 
Bert, “‘the cowboys will tell 
you that they have the 
devil’s own time driving 
cattle when the calves get 
lost from the cows. 

“When the calf misses 
mother from the herd it becomes 
a perfect little varmint to manage. 
It will do anything but what it’s 
told, and will run anywhere but ahead 
with the drove. In fact that darn little 
beast wants to go back on the trail, 
and will, eventually, if it has to scrape 
between the horse’s legs. 

“That calf acts like a fool, but it is 
no fool just the same. Once it gets by 
the cowboy, it shoots across the range 
like a live rocking-horse until it gets 
to the spot where pure cow’s milk 
was last on tap. And there little 
daughter finds mother waiting. It’s 
the animal instinct in both of them 
that’s stronger than the cowboy’s 
whip. After the re-union no whip is 
necessary. 

“Now, Bert, I’m not calling you a 
calf especially, but some time in your 
career you ve felt the mother influence. 
It may. have been an old chum, or some 
former manager, or a good woman— 
and possibly it is your own mother 
herself—but at one time you’ve had 
the benefit of it. And now you’ve lost 
it. That’s evident, my boy; you’re 
without a motive today. You’re 
bewildered, you’re in rebellion and 
trying to break away from the herd. 
So, I’d advise you to retrace your 
tracks till you come to the last place 
you can recall yourself being unmistak- 
ably on the right path, and start afresh 
from there.” 

That “mother influence” stuff rather 
got Bert all right, but somehow it got 
him in the wrong spot. He had, or he 
once had, an uncle famous in the 
industrial world who befriended him 
with the proper sort of advice, but 
Bert had quarrelled with him and, just 
for spite I suppose, had run against 
his counsel in most everything. 

“But suppose,” Bert told the man- 
ager, “‘a fellow’s own special ‘mother 
influence’ isn’t there at the parting of 


(Continued on page 24) 
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JOHN G.,LONSDALE 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, ST. LOUIS 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
The complete audit of the commercial borrower’s statement by depend- 
able certified public accountants is a form of business insurance that should 
be encouraged in all lines of industrial and mercantile activity. There has 
been a marked tendency during the past few years on the part of business 
men to recognize the value éf the complete audit, because they realize that 
an examination of their records by disinterested and capable certified public 
accountants eliminates guess work and serves to establish the essential facts 
of business as they really are. I commend the complete certified public 
audit as an instrument of great and growing value in the development of 
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American business and the safeguarding of credit. | 
Published in the interest of better Business 
BY ERNST & ERNST 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 22) O 


the ways, or doesn’t recognize you Ber' 
again?” inqt 

“Let me tell you something else slip] 
about those calves,” supplied the the 
resourceful one. ‘“‘When mother and » 
child get back to that appointed spot x 
and stand there facing one another, iim 
that cow couldn’t recognize her own [ff 282 
lost and defenceless one if her life ,f 
depended onit. I’veseenadistracted  f 
ma cow staring at her own calf six feet | PO 
away in the breeze and never distin- 5 mf 
guish it. No, sir, not till she came peo 
within smelling distance. Stupid old jf 
cow? Notabitofit;ifshe depended 
on sight they could work the change- tha 
ling act on her a hundred times in that she 
one herd alone. At least they could wa: 
on me. oul 

“I’m just telling you this, Bert, so Me 
you'll be pretty plumb particular about Ik 
getting back to the exact right spot. d 
Even then you may have to be patient for 
about getting close alongside that old, wa 
faithful, stupid mother influence. the 
Maybe she’s hot stupid but your head- aft 
strong conclusion was that she was ws 
stupid, or you wouldn’t have left her. It 
But, you may believe me, it won’t ab 
matter whether you’ve grown, or are 
covered with the dust and mud of the Dy 
trail, or even if they’ve painted you; A 
that mother influence will recognize ho 
you and be ready to lead you on again — 
if you'll only get yourself within smell- | [0 
ing range, which as I’ve said is mighty ne 
short.” 

“How will I know whether I’ve met be 
the right cow?” quizzed Bert, pretend- ne 
ing that it was a joke, although the fis 
cow philosophy was not missing him 
by any means. hi 

“Well, you can’t be sure,”’ admitted Ww 
the manager. “You’re only a calf you hi 
know, or you wouldn’t be hunting al 
mother at all. But there is one a 


W 
relations have been during the whole building sc 


operation. I do not see how things could have don’t you? It’s easy. Her tongue is n 


run any more smoothly. We saved money as , > the same color as the tuft at the end 
well as time and worry by letting you place all of — 
. » or black, bu e tuft will match. 
the comvacts, pay the bills, etc. | When you find yourself coming under 
the influence of any particular man, ti 
3;| | remember that. If he has streaks of b 
color in him that don’t jibe with the 
ri d color of his tongue, he’s not a thorough- 
cost records of the entire operation, are $ — manager was doing for Bert 
~ what might often be done for the boy 
who seems to be drifting towards 
z failure; trying to find out why he was 
EARY AND ALFORD Com PANY ¢ Some time ago we had a girl 
or > employee, senior in years at least, 
Bank and Office Buildings whose work seemed to run along on a 
flat wheel, the jarring of which at 
length led me to ask for her removal. 
As she was our oldest clerk, I had made 
her teller but, on the face of things, 
she was a failure, the worst I had had 
for years. 


Commercial National Bank Building, Independence, Kansas 


MODERN bank and office building, sparingly 
ornamented, honestly designed, substan- 
tially constructed. 


The owner writes under date of January 12, 
1922, “‘Although I have told you so many times, 
I want to write you how very satisfactory our 


THOM 


1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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One day I got to thinking about 
Bert and decided to start another 
inquiry as to why Miss Meekly was 
slipping so many cogs. I had watched 
the girl so long that I started to watch 
myself for a change. 

That very morning she came to me 
timidly, in her hand a straight one- 
name note. “Do I register this as a 
trade bill?’’ she asked. 

“Now, look here, how can that 
possibly be a trade bill?” I scolded 
impatiently. ‘“‘A trade involves two 
people, doesn’t it?” 

The girl slunk away, before I could 
say any more. She certainly knew 
that that note was not a trade bill, but 
she didn’t know yet what a trade bill 
was. Suddenly my conscience kicked 
out. I had often reproved Miss 
Meekly for not asking questions. Now 
I knew why she didn’t. 

A few days later the girl paid a 
forged check. The odd thing about it 
was that it seemed clear she suspected 
the signature at the time, but was 
afraid to hold up the line in front of the 
wicket while she looked up the card. 
It seemed that she had been lectured 
about holding up the line. 

That afternoon when the office was 
quiet a customer happened to ask, 
“Aren’t you ever afraid of a gunman 
holding you up here?” 

“Aw!”’ I called sarcastically and 
for Miss Meekly’s benefit, “‘they don’t 
need any gun to hold up this place.” 

She was humiliated. No woman can 
be improved by being humiliated; if her 
nerve isn’t shaken it’s because her 
fist is. 

However even fools learn. It 
happened that Miss Meekly had not 
winced this time so effectively as I 
had. Late that afternoon I apologized 
and had a long talk with her. It was 
a surprise to find how alive she really 
was to her own shortcomings. “I’m 
sorry,” she volunteered, “‘that I’m not 
making a success of the teller’s cage.” 

“Yes.” I allowed candor to inspire 
candor. “That’s the reason I’ve been 
trying to get rid of you.” 

“But,” she exclaimed, “‘nobody ever 
taught me anything beyond how to 
balance.” 

I commenced to ask myself who 
might be responsible for that flat 
wheel. But to cut a happy story short, 
I infused some courage and some knowl- 
edge into Miss Meekly’s discouraged 
brain and commenced the next day to 
show her some of the great things a 
teller can do for the bank besides 
counting dirty money. 

I tried to make her see, and did make 
her see, how the teller who puts all his 
attention on adding up numbers in his 
book and uses a stiff upper lip for the 
depositors may be dear at a hundred 
dollars a month, while the teller who 
keeps the stiff upper lip for his book 
and devotes his chief attention to 


Byron Weston Company’s 
Ledger Paper lightens the labor of those 


who must search public and 
private records. Entries on Byron Weston Company’s Paper 
remain clear and legible after years of storage. 


The constant danger of error, and the great expense involved 
in recopying old and discolored records, can be eliminated by 
making all original entries on B-W Record Paper. This fact, 
which is well known in the offices of public record, should 
not be overlooked by the business and financial institutions. 


It is a profitable investment to pay a little more and get 
B-W Record Paper. For use in loose leaf books, you can 
secure Byron Weston Company’s Linen Record Paper with a 
made-in-the-paper hinge, to secure flat-opening pages. 


Send for sample book of B-W Ledger and Record Papers 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


About “‘Bank Advertising Experience” 


“The Printing Art’’ says 
“Probably no man in the country has as thorough a knowledge of and as wide an 
acquaintance with bank advertising as T. D. MacGregor, and the reader of this 
volume can get the benefit of his experience in a very large degree from its pages. 


“To bank men the book is of value from the first page to the last, but the men who are con- 
nected with the advertising of the banks will doubtless find the greatest advantage in the 
chapters on advertising criticism, clothing the bank advertisement, the illustration of adver- 
tisements, emblems and slogans, and the round-up of good banking ideas. It is safe to say 
that in these pages several hundred illustrations of bank advertisements which have already 
appeared in some form or other are shown as reduced cuts, but always clearly and in most 
instances plainly enough for the reader to follow the text of even the small type.” 


Bank Advertising Experience }<icorly writtcn, casily understood book that 


in financial advertising. Price $2.00. Sent on 
approval to banks and trust companies. Write for your copy today. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Michigan 
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3%-inch Vault Door built for the Racine City Bank, Racine, Wisconsin 


HE vault doors, lining, deposit 


boxes and other equipment built 
by us forthe Racine City Bank would 
meet the requirements of many other 
institutions. 


To bankers who are interested in 
knowing how our engineers and de- 
signers are able to serve them, we 
shall be glad to send illustrations 
and information descriptive of this 
and other installations. 


We have a vault door of new design 
that is of special interest to banks 
located outside the metropolitan 
centers. | 


VICTOR SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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adding to the number of depositors is 
cheap at two hundred. 

This girl has not got cheeky—a 
naturally high-toned girl never does — 
but when she asks for information now, 
from behind that calm determined 
smile, she gets what she wants and 
not a scolding. And, to judge from 
what I’m told, any hapless caller at 


_ our bank feels the same way about any 


new savings account he may be 
concealing about his person. 

At any rate I’ve got to the bottom 
of what was wrong with Miss Meekly. 
Perhaps some kind soul will oblige by 
saying what was wrong with me. 

Yours sincerely, 
THE OLD STAGER. 


Modern Banking and Life 
Insurance 
(Continued from page 18) 


OME good booklets, etc., recently 

received include the following: 

The National Bank of Tacoma, 
Tacoma Wash.—“In Perspective, 
1885 — 1921.” 

This is a fine 36th anniversary book- 
let, which gives one an excellent idea 
of the institution and the service it 
offers. 

The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York—‘“‘Safe Keeping Account.” 
A handy compendium of what the 
company offers in the way of custody 
of securities and the handling of 
investments. 


Irving National Bank, New York— 


“Common Sense About Wills” — What 
constitutes a valid will? Who can 
write one? How to make sure your 
wishes will be carried out. 

The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, New York—‘“‘The Shipping 
Board and Our Merchant Marine.” 

Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 
—“Concerning Trusts and Wills’ — 
Eight brief chapters full of good in- 
formation. 

The First Trust Company, Lincoln, 
Neb. — “‘Safe Deposit Book and Securi- 
ties Register’ —A blank book for list- 
ing of securities held. 

Savings Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association—‘‘Comments on 
Present Value and Proposed Changes 
of the United States Postal Savings 
System” by A. E. Adams. The book- 
let is an argument against the postal 
savings system and endeavors to 
answer the question: “‘Can the United 
States postal savings be extended with- 
out injecting the Government into the 
banking business.” 

Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, O.—Price Changes and Business 
Prospects’’ and Automobile In- 
dustry and its Future,” both by 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company. They 
are economic reports that are excellent 
for reference and specific information. 
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Tf you would like to see the Cletrac power 
farming literature on Cletrac F and the 
old reliable 12-20 Cletrac W which we 
send to your farmer friends and depos- 
étors, it will be mailed upon request. 


RACTICAL dirt farmers, agricultural 
and engineering experts, men who are con- 
tinually seeking lower-cost-per-bushel 
methods have seen, tested and enthusiastically 
approved the wonderful new Cletrac Model F. 


And its performance has compelled them 
to figure the profits of power farming all 
over again. 


In Cletrac F, a surefooted, year-round- 
useful crawler tractor for ALL farm work 
INCLUDING CULTIVATING has been 
developed. Here is a tractor that stands by 
the farmer every day in the year, helping to 
cut his producing costs and increase his 
acreage and his yield per acre. 


Here is a tractor that by handling all the cultivation 
eliminates the one remaining need for horses and saves the 
cost of keeping them through months of winter idleness. 

Cletrac F sells at a low price right in line with the 
demand of the times—is simply designed—strongly built 
of hard chrome steel—automatically self-lubricated— and 
can be operated and maintained by the owner without 
expert assistance. Its working capacity, which is two to 
three times that of a good team, from plowing right through 
to the end of harvest, puts the Cletrac farmer on a 
profit basis no matter what the market offers for his crops. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 
Cleveland, Ohio 


19111 Euclid Ave. 


Old Farming Methods Cannot 
Long Compete with Cletrac! 


The 9-16 Cletrac F will plow 6 to 8 
acres a day —will cultivate 10 to 20 
acres a day. It is made in three quickly 
convertible types, with Cletrac Two-Row 
and Cletrac Straddle-Row Cultivators, 
to fit any farm need—to cultivate any 
row crop. The 12-20 Cletrac Model W 
is built for larger farms and for 
industrial purposes. 
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Most 
Emphatically ! 


you earn 
$1000 « year 
and save $0 
you are better 
off than the 
Man who earns 
$2000 and 


Saves Nothing ' 
This Is @ Proven Fact 


Wf you want to get the 
Savings Habst—we'll help 


Cage It! 
Put Those flying 
Dollars to work 
m a Savings 
Account and watch 
them grow 
Dollars with chpped 
Wings are great 
Workers! 

Start an Account Now, 

betore you forget 


YOUR 


Start a Savings Account 
with @ small sum out of 
this week's pay—keep add- 


Announcing 


The UNION 
SERVICE 


‘*Bank Advertising That Pays” 


D° YOU wish to increase your sav- 
ings accounts and enlarge average 


Bills! 
How they pile up on us 
around the first the 
month—and very often 
we don't have the ready 
cash to pay them. There 
1S a remedy—and if you 
are interested we Will be 
giad to have vou drop in 
and talk it over We'll 
tell you how to 


savings balances? Then use this aggressive Newspaper Advertising 
Service, designed and perfected by practical Bankers, to do that 
very thing! Virtually, this service puts 


An Advertising Executive in Your Bank at a 


Cost of from 44c to 72c a Day 


Sold on a yearly contract basis only, the UNION SERVICE of Bank Advertising 


that Pays is without a doubt the most effective and economical means of procuring 


distinctive and “pulling” advertising for your Bank. 


BANK ONLY in a community, so 
Write for details—or wire for reservation! 


Over one hundred complete advertisements will come to you during the year, in 


monthly groups of from eight to ten pieces. Nearly every advertisement is illustrated, 
and the illustrations are part of the service. If you wish to be the client from your 


town or city, get in touch with us at once! 


THE UnNIon Savincs SysTeMs Co. 
**Good Things for Banks’’ 


It will be sold to 


Lancaster, Penna. 


ut ONE 


— 
Used by 
An Investment 
U. S. Postoffice 
with a Daily YIELD | 
The dollars saved from the use of Equitable gg 7 
& Co. 
THE ELECTRIC SEALING || o: Elevator 
WAX MACHINE 
REDUCES COST. Saves 50 per cent of Time |} United Cigar Stores 
and Wax which effects a saving in Postage of 20 sander Cos. 

r cent. Protection against fire h —burnt |] Henry L. Doherty & Co 
An Works on the principle of a numbering || Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
machine. teed for one year. 

Get one on trial without obligation. 
ELECTRIC SEALING MACHINE CORP. and thousands 
316 West 31st St. New York 
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THE BURROUGHS 
The Merchant Says His Say — 


on Banks 
(Continued from page 21) 


stopped to talk to me a few minutes. 
I felt that I knew him pretty well 
because he had been in my store to 
make small purchases a number of 
times and I had taken pride in showing 
him how systematically I kept my 
stock and the care I took in my window 
displays. On one occasion I had told 
him that a certain line of glassware I 
handled was my most profitable depart- 
ment, and that I bought a bill of it on 
an average of every threemonths. As 
he stood talking with me in the bank 
that morning he asked me casually if 
I had been buying any glassware lately. 
I answered that I had got in a shipment 
only a couple of days before. 

“*How much did the bill amount 
to?’ he asked. 

“IT told him it was something over 
five hundred dollars. 

*“**Before you leave,’ he said, ‘come 
into my office. I want to talk to you 
a few minutes.’ 

‘*‘When I sat down to talk to him he 
asked how I was getting along, and if 
I knew how much progress I had made 
during my year in business. He was 
so friendly about it that I explained 
just about how I stood; I had about 
seven thousand dollars’ worth of stock, 
but I owed nearly three thousand 
dollars onit. His next question rather 
took the wind out of my sails. 

*“*You’ve never been able to earn 
any of your cash discounts, I suppose?’ 
he queried. 

“T replied with shame that I had not. 
I was always hoping business would be 
brisk enough, I said, so I would take in 
enough cash to be able to pay some of 
my bills on receipt of the goods, but I 
had never been able to manage it. 

“The cashier shifted the conver- 
sation to a definite case. 

““*About that five hundred dollar 
invoice of glassware you have just got 
in,’ he said; ‘what terms do you get?’ 

“I replied that the terms were 3 
per cent ten days, ninety days net. 

“Don’t you know,’ he said, looking 
at me humorously, ‘that every writer 
on business efficiency lays down the 
iron-clad rule that a merchant must 
take advantage of all cash discounts if 
he is going to succeed?’ 

“**T guess,’ was my reply, ‘that very 
few efficiency writers have ever tried 
to start a retail store on two thousand 
dollars capital.’ 

The cashier looked at me reflectively. 

“*Tf you want to discount that bill,’ 
he said, ‘I might let you have the 
money. Three per cent on five hun- 
dred dollars would amount to fifteen 
dollars. The bank interest would 
only be half of that. Your profit 
would be seven dollars and a half.’ 

*““*It’s mighty nice of you to suggest 
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FREE 
TRIAL of Hand 


Addressograph 
Shows How to Win 


New Business— 


Cut Costs! 
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of any color. 
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3 Books on Up-to-Date Banking Methods FREE With Coupon 


1. “‘Howa Bonk Goto) Business When It’s 2. ‘‘Meeting Bank Busi- 3. **Mailing Lists, T Ther 
Hard to Get.’’ H._B. Gaim, ness at the Train.’ Care and Uses. C. P. Urrorp, 
Manager New Department, Also by H. B. Gases. Mailing List irich Rubber 
Security Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. ., Akron, Ohio. 


GENERAL OFFICES : 908 Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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TRACE MARK 


FACTORIES : Chicago, 


NCREASED our de- 
posits 30% last year, 


when most country banks took 
a big decrease in business— 
Addressograph the reason.”’ 

Lytton Savings Bank, Lytton, Iowa. 


OU can enjoy as profitable re- 

sults through Addressograph-ed 

letters and circulars to your 
present customers and logical prospects. 
Point out the features of your bank’s 
service to these people through per- 
sonalized mailing pieces. 


The same Addressograph that ad- 
dresses your envelopes and folders also 
cuts the cost of writing names, dates, 
amounts, etc., on statements, ledger 
pages, interest notices, dividend 
checks, cards, etc. ‘“‘Fills-in’’ busi- 
ness getting and collection letters as 
well as best typists! 10 times faster! 
Errors impossible. 


Sign no order—send no 4 


money — merely try this oe 
BON PRINT Addresso- 
graph at our expense. If Ae | 
you don’t buy — return 
So MAIL the ee 
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Srrurity 


Ancient castles were not lock-proof—they were ram- 
proof. The principle which protected them provides 
security here. The heavy steel ‘‘Lock Behind the 
Lock”’ is the 20th century barricade which makes 
present-day lock-punching a useless effort. 


INVINCIBLE 
(SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES) 


“The Lock Behind the Lock” 


are now serving banks everywhere as an exceptional inducement to 
box renters. The safe deposit box is the only item of a bank’s 
| equipment that is a profit 
earner. Butto earn, it must 
serve—and serve loyally. 
Security is paramount—the 
little steel giant isthe answer. 


Invincible Safe Deposit 
Boxes are designed in uni- 
form sections. With a mini- 
**The Lock Behind the Lock’’ mum investment you can 


This modern barricade consists of a hea meet your erowin e 
bar of steel 114 x 4 inches, the full y 4 gon eds 


height of the door. It resists sledging and as they develop. Write to- 
lock-punching by barricading the lock and 


reinforcing the door. Write us for details, day for the Invincible book. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 28) 


it,” I answered, “but I haven’t anything 
I could put up as security, nor would [ 
like to ask anyone to endorse my note 
for that amount.’ 

*“*We’ll waive those formalities this 
time,’ he said. ‘Ill accept your per- 
sonal note for ninety days. You send 
a check now to pay for the glassware; 
the billis then out of the way. At the 
end of three months you will pay the 
bank instead of the manufacturer. 
And you make seven dollars and a half 
on the deal.’” 

The foregoing is the exact story told 
me by the successful merchant as to the 
way he became a borrower from his 
bank. His further comment was inter- 
esting. 

“He made a concrete, specific bar- 
gain. I knew exactly what I had to do 
with the money he offered me. I 
realized that if I carried out my part of 
the bargain to the letter I might expect 
he would do the same thing for me 
again. With this in mind you may be 
sure I made every effort to clean up 
the loan when it fell due.” 

The merchant’s story was inter- 
esting, but there was one thing more 
on my mind. My banker friend had 
said that a merchant who was too 
modest to come out and tackle his 
banker for accommodation when he 
needed it would probably never make 
much of a success anyhow; his 
excess of modesty would handicap 
him in other ways. I asked the 
successful merchant what he thought 
about that. 

“There’s a lot of truth in such a 
view,” he said thoughtfully. “Of 
course, I can only judge by my own 
case, but what seemed backwardness 
on my part was mostly ignorance. I 
was young; I knew nothing about 
business except how to sell goods; I 
was a man behind my counter in my 
own store, but everywhere else I was 
an inexperienced boy. And the 
same conditions might apply to any 
beginner in business, whether he was 
twenty-five or forty.” 

“But how about it,” I persisted; 
“don’t you think that eventually you 
would have become sophisticated 
enough to go to your banker and ask 
for what you thought you were entitled 
to?” 

“Undoubtedly I would,” the success- 
ful merchant answered promptly; 
“But what I am getting at is this: If 
it had not been for that cashier I would 
not have got to that point for a year 
or two probably. He did a mighty 
good piece of work that day. It was 
good for me because it advanced 
me just that much. And it was good 
for the bank because it made a 
profitable customer out of me at least 
a year or two sooner than would have 
been the case if I had been left to 
myself.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Compound Interest Column 


Ain't It the Truth! 

The publicity manager was showing 
the editor about the bank. 

“Observe the symmetry of this 
lobby,” he was saying. Its propor- 
tions are the height of Greek purity — 
it is almost ornate in its simplicity. 
La Babble, the famous New York 
artist and architect, is giving us a story 
on this lobby in the Aesthetic Builder 
—you know, the big architects mag- 
azine.” 

“What are all these newsboys doing 
in the lobby?” inquired the editor. 

“Oh, they’re just waiting for the 
movie man,” explained the publicity 
manager. “He’s going to give us five 
hundred feet on a real scene of news- 
boys depositing money in our Christ- 
mas Savings Club. We hired the boys 
for an hour at fifteen cents per—and 
that film will be seen from Nome to 
Madagascar. Some stunt, eh?” 

“Your guard seems to have quite a 
time keeping the boys in line,” ob- 
served the editor. 

“Oh, he’s not a regular guard,”’ the 
publicity manager explained. “He 
doesn’t know much about handling 
people. He’s an ex-convict, just out 
of prison, and he’s decided to reform — 
so the bank took him on for a couple 
of weeks. The Daily Times is giving 
us a feature story on that next Sunday 
—real sob stuff. You know, the bank 
with a soul—believes in giving a man 


* a chance to come back—picture of the 


president with his hand on the shoulder 
of the ex-convict’s wife, holding the 
baby in his arms—oh, it’s a wonder.” 

“I'd like to meet your president” 
ventured the editor. 

“Oh, he’s tied up this morning,” 
continued the publicity manager. 
“He’s writing a story on “Sincerity in 
Bank Advertising,” for the Plutocratic 
Review, and can’t be interrupted. By 
the way, see those two girls over there 
—one at the adding machine and the 
other at the typewriter?” 

The editor nodded. 

“The dark one, on the left —she won 
a beauty contest last week. The 
other one is the best classic dancer in 
the city. We have to pay them an 
awful lot—got them away from the 
First National, you see—but they’re 
worth it. They get us front-page 
stuff and even photographs in all of the 
dailies in town, week after week. 
Why just this morning the Press ran 
a photo of that blond one’s feet—the 
measurements are absolutely perfect.” 

“I see,” remarked the editor. “And 
who is that fellow standing in front of 
the window over there?” 

“That man? Oh, he’s only a cus- 
tomer. They’re always coming in 
here just when we want to snap a 
picture, and gumming things up. By 


the way, the teller he’s talking to is the 
best amateur pitcher in town. The 
sport eds are crazy over him. You 
don’t want to forget to mention our 
ball team in your article.” 

“You certainly have an all-around 
bank,”’ commented the editor. 


Hints for the Thrifty Banker 

Never throw away a strip of used 
adding machine tape. The reverse 
side may be used for figuring the 
income tax. 

Crumpled blotters may easily be 


Thirty-one 


By 
DON KNOWLTON 


ironed out and used by the tellers. 

Don’t discard broken rubber bands. 
Have the office boy tie them together 
during his lunch hour. 

Old pens taken from lobby pen- 
holders make profitable gifts for school 
children. 

Never junk a worn-out typewriter. 
It can be placed in the lobby for the 
use of customers. 

Save the sealing wax received on 
registered mail. It may be melted up 
and molded into attractive paper- 
weights. 


A symbol of satisfactory 
service | 


THERE IS A PERSONAL TOUCH in the handling 
of transactions through this bank that indi- 
cates a thorough understanding of what is 
required and a keen interest in promoting 
the business interests of our clients. 


EXTENSIVE CONNECTIONS in this country and 
all foreign countries enable us to carry out 
your wishes and our own in giving you the 
best of service in any part of the world where 


banks exist. 


Correspondence 1s invited. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $22,000,000 
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You Already Own 


Any standard typewriter is all you need to start 
an efficient mailing list with Elliott Index- 
Address Cards. We sell you the blank cards, 
your stenographer can stencil your addresses 
into them during her spare time, and then these 
cards are ready to print their own addresses 
forever after. 


Elliott Index-Address Cards come in 8 different 
colors. You can write or print on their tough 
fibre frames and file them card-index fashion. 
Corrections in addresses can be made without 
throwing away these frames. Simply remove 
stencilled center, insert a new blank, and card 
is ready to be used again. Very easy to keep 
a mailing list alive and up to date, 
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This rotary Elliott ADDRESS-PRESS costs 
much less than atypewriter. It automatically 
transfers typewritten addresses from the in- 
dexed stencilsto your circulars, etc., at a speed 
of 60 per minute. Uncle Sam’s big army of 
Postmen is then ready to deliver your sales- 
talks, direct to  ? le you want to reach, 
for 1 cent per call. No railroad fares, hotel 
bills or expensive selling crews. By far the 
quickest and most profitable way to sell goods 
nowadays! 


ADVERTISING 
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Worn-out typewriter ribbons come 
in handy in doing up packages. 

Never destroy worthless collateral. 
It may be used to re-paper the 
directors’ room. 

Window space can be curtained off 
to splendid advantage into sleeping 
rooms—for the night watchmen by 
night and for the solicitors of new 
business by day. 


“Liberty Bonds Soar,” says a late 
headline. Yes, times are changing. 
A fellow will be able to take “a little 
flier in bonds” one of these days. 


“Yes,” said the president of the 
bank, “those branch managers of mine 
are surely wonderful business-getters. 
You ought to see their deposits rise! 
Why, on an off day, when there aren’t 
many people coming into the branches 
and there isn’t much doing, those 
branch managers will get together 
and every one of them increase their 
deposits by fifty or sixty thousand, 
just by carrying accounts with each 
other and trading balances among 
themselves! 


The Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tralia, in its Bank Notes, tells about 
the irate old gentlemen who claimed 
he was short paid when he asked for 
ten ones in exchange for his £10 check. 
The teller then counted them slowly 
for him, making the required total, 
and informed him they were right. 
The old chap replied, “Yes, but only 
just.” 


Seven Years’ Experience With 
Trade Digests 


(Continued from page 16) 


exception, correct. An incident which 
took place a year ago will serve as an 
example of this. 

On August 6, 1920, we received a letter 
from one of-our readers, an official 
in a certain paper house. He wrote: 

“The writer’s attention has just been 
called to the Digest of Trade Con- 
ditions published by your bank. Also 
to the author’s version of the paper 
situation. Of course the writer does 
not know who is responsible for the 
publication of such information con- 
tained therein, but the facts as outlined 
are positively erroneous and very 
misleading.” 

The information referred to was a 
paragraph in our monthly letter which 
read in part as follows: 

“Prices in paper have continued to 
advance but have reached the peak. 
The tendency is stationary for a few 
weeks, after which the drop will 
probably be precipitate.” 

We wrote to a statistician of national 
repute, asking for his opinion. He 
disagreed with us. There was obviously 
nothing to do but bide our time and 


THE BURROUGHS 


THE MopDERN Way 


To Wax-Seal Your Valuable 
Letters and Packages 


is with 


ELECTRIC 


SAVES 
50% in Wax 
50% in Time 

Prevents Fire 

Reduces Postage 


10 
DAYS’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


Fully Guaranteed 

It is simple to operate—electrically heated—deposits 
correct amount of wax and impresses clear seal in 
one operation. Does away with dripping candles, 
alcohol lamps, sputtering sealing wax, poor impres- 
sions and burnt fingers. Works twice as fast as old 
methods, saves half the wax and pays for itself ina 


short b 
y U.S. Treasu 
Also U.S. Postoffice, U. S. Custom eon, and lead- 
ing express companies, bankers, brokers, jewelers, 
etc., everywhere. 
Write Us Today 

Let us send you descriptive literature, list of promi- 
nent users and particulars of our 10-day free trial offer. 


ELECTRIC SEALING 

MACHINE SALES Co. 
727 Odd Fellows’ Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


A Steet ENcravinc ~ 


“SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Theusands of Banks are using 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and lezibility. 


RAWSON & EVANS CO., &Weehington 


Our Book ‘‘Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 


Bankers’ 1000 large 
Letterheads 
Beautifully 

Lithographed 


and 2000 half - Letterheads 
3000 total 
1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $13.25 
4000 1-2 size Letterheads . . $13.25 
6000 large Letterheads . . . . $22.25 
CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


let the fulfillment of our prophecy be 
its own proof. 

By the middle of September, this 
statement from our Trade Report of 
August 1 had been substantiated by 
the only governmental body that 
compiles statistics on paper. In our 
Digest for December was the following: 

“Decreasing consumption coupled 
with an increased production, heavier 
imports and lighter exports justify the 
expectation of a decidedly easier news- 
print situation which is already in 
evidence and which is being accom- 
panied by declining prices, newsprint 
being offered in the open market 
recently at less than seven cents in some 
cases, as compared with a high point 
afew months ago of eighteen cents per 
pound.” 

We felt justified in considering a 
drop from eighteen cents to seven cents, 
in a period of only a few months, precipi- 
tate, and we sent a marked copy of 
this report to the paper man who had 
questioned the accuracy of our August 
report. He replied: 

“Your communication accompanied 
by publication, just received. Want 
to say that the statement contained 
therein relative to print paper pro- 
duction, etc., is absolutely correct in 
every way. Not only print paper, 
but this also applies to other grades, 
flats, bonds, ledgers, etc.” 

Our statistics and information are 
obtained from more than 3,600 dif- 
ferent sources. This includes all figures 
compiled by the government, which 
are available at all times to anyone 
who desires them. 

The mailing list for the Trade Digest 
was compiled with infinite care. In- 
discriminate distribution of such a 
report would obviously result in much 
waste circulation. 

In the beginning we made a selection 
of about 500 names from the most 
successful business men on our books. 
Later we published advertisements in 
the newspapers, offering the report to 
anyone who wanted it. We added to 
our mailing list only upon specific 
requests. One exception to this is our 
mid-month letter, which is mentioned 
later. This letter is strictly local to 
Kansas City and the Southwest. We 
have placed the names of all our 
correspondent banks on the list to 
receive it. 

The mailing list to which both 
letters are sent now totals 1,600, 
exclusive of our banks. And since, 
with the exception of the first 500, they 
are all on the list by request, we have 
good reason to suppose that they need 
our reports and make use of them. 

More definite information on this, 
however, comes by way of letters and 
telephone calls, asking for the reports, 
thanking us for them, asking why the 
Digest was not received when it has 
been delayed, as sometimes happens, 


Don’t Merely say— 
“Protection for your funds” 


Give Visible Evidence 


Positive Protection 


Your bank can do this with 
no added expense. 


Every check-using depositor 
of every bank using Super- 
Safety Insured Bank Checks 
receives a $1,000.00 bond 
insuring him against loss 
through fraudulent altera- 
tions—visible evidence 
of POSITIVE PRO- 
TECTION. 


Give your depositors 
this added protection 
without charge and 
get added publicity for 
your bank. 


We will explain the 
plan by letter or send 
a salesman. Which 
do you prefer? 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 
covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Thirty-four 


-and carbon paper. 


” OUR representative was here yesterday and 
, I very much regret that I was too busy to 
see him as I wished to express our appreci- 

ation for your attention in the way of extra copies 


RATION 


And, now that the opportunity offers, I am 
pleased to say that the Note System has given 
great satisfaction; we find that it not only saves 
time but furnishes us a neater and much more 
complete record than our old system.’’ 


(Signed) Froyp D. Bremer, Cashier. 


Providence Bank 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Your Bank Needs It! 


Write today for information regarding this system of 
Note Registration that eliminates the 95% of errors 
due to copying, and furnishes a complete Liability 
that is a marvel of simplicity. We will send all data 
to any Bank or Banker interested. 


**Good Things for Banks’’ 


THE Union Savincs Systems Co. 


Lancaster, Penna. 


CANADIAN DIsTRIBUTORS: 


Business Systems, Ltp., Toronto 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or 
business. Efficient faculty, small 
classes, individual attention. Boys 
taught how to study. Military 
training. Supervised athletics. 
38th year. For catalogue, address 
Col. T. D. Landon, Principal and 
Commandant. 
DRAWER C 34 
Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, NEW JERSEY 


EVERY BANK NEEDS 


“Square Seal” Equipment 


Right now we can offer ambitious, 
high caliber men, who know Bank 
Routine, a big steady income, exclusive 
territory and permanent connection. 


Write Now! 
Banker’s Specialty Corporation 


150 Nassau Street NEW YORK CITY 
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THE BURROUGHS 


asking for some special bit of informa- 
tion, or the detail of something which has 
only been touched upon in the report. 

Such letters as these are frequent: 

“After reading one of your Digest 
of Trade Conditions I feel that it 
contains some splendid information. 
Please send it tome regularly.” This 
was from the president of a coal 
company. 

“Please place me on your mailing 
list. I am asking this that we may 
keep in closer touch with the general 
financial conditions in this territory.” 
This from the editor of a financial 
magazine. 

The letters are all much the same in 
tone. The list of names is very 
representative —manufacturers, __real- 
tors, insurance executives, retail and 
wholesale merchants, other banks, 
judges, attorneys, grain dealers,brokers, 
livestock men —safe to say we have the 
name of some one or more of every 
important branch of business in our 
city and territory. The Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States asked 
to be placed on this list. Many 
requests come from such organizations 
as Thomas A. Edison, Inc., the Board 
of Trade and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kansas City, the commercial 
clubs of various other cities, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, any number of public libraries 
throughout the country, and several 
state departments. Our two latest 
additions to the list were two students 
from Junior College of this city. They 
asked for the letter at the suggestion 
of their instructor, who wished them 
to use it in conjunction with their 
school work. 

About a year and a half ago some 
of our officers felt that our Digest of 
Trade Conditions, while excellent for 
general information, was not sufficient 
for those more especially interested in 
local conditions. So to supplement 
this Digest, which is national in its 
scope and is published the first of each 
month, we began to publish and 
distribute to the same mailing list, 
another letter, sent out on the fifteenth 
of each month. It is called the 
Mid-Month Digest of Trade Conditions 
and deals with market and business 
conditions of Kansas City and the 
Southwest only. 

This letter has proved extremely 
popular. <A printer friend who fre- 
quently has occasion to be at the 
Board of Trade, vouches for its popu- 
larity among the grain men. He said 
a score of them have told him the same 
thing about it, that they actually 
‘“‘wait for the Commerce Mid-Month 
Digest of Trade Conditions.” 

After seven years cf issuing the 
Trade Digests, our observation is that 
such a publication has a very definite 
and rightful place in the publicity 
plans of a big bank. 
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SECOND NATIONAL Bank, ERIE, Pa. 


View of lobhy, showing Art Metal railings, check desks, 
cage work, bronze grill, etc. 


Counter work and cages 


Art Metal bronze grill before safe 
deposit vaults 


One bank in every 
four uses Art Metal Equipment 


Te predominance of Art Metal Bank 
Equipment in practically every town 
and city in the land is the result of knowl- 
edge of the needs of banks, gained through 
years of study and experience and of manu- 
facturing facilities and skill in supplying 
those needs—artistically, practically and 


‘From officers’ desk to safety deposit grill, 


through all the range of counters and 
counter screens, cages, vault equipment, 
vault trucks, card indexes, check desks— 
whatever is required in bank furnishings 
— Art Metal has the experience and facilities 
to supply the proper equipment from 


economically. Art Metal is the standard 


original design to finished product in 
by which all bank equipment is judged. 


enduring steel or bronze. 


Whether you need letter files, transfer 
cases, desks, tables, a safe or an omni- 
bus from our ready-built stock line— 
ora complete built-to-order equipment, 
it will pay you to make use of Art 
Metal Service. 


Art Metal desks in officers’ space Bookkeepers’ desks and at left, revolving 


cabinet for customers’ cards, an 
Art Metal innovation 


Jamestown New Yor 


Arz 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


World's Largest Makers of Steel Bank Equipment 
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One of the 21 differ- 
ent styles in which 
the Recording 
Banks are made 


At Work and At Home 


Over Five Millions of 
these Recording Home 
Banks are in use. More 
than 6000 State and 
National Banks offer 
our modern Home Sav- 
ings Banks to depositors. 


Men and women, boys and 
girls, go to work. Downtown 
is business, but uptown is 
home to these good people. 


Money is earned in business. 
Spending the family income 
is decided at home. Would 
it not pay your bank to have 
a bright recording home 
bank represent you in these 
homes? 


These little banks are open 
day and night to receive 
frequent deposits from fa- 
ther, mother and the boys 
and girls. Write us for full 
information as to design, 
quantity and price — their 
quality is known to every 
banker. 


AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE 


159*NORTH:STATE:STREET 
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The International Job for the 
Dollar 


(Continued from page 7) 


much against an acceptance of the 
national boundaries as drawn by the 
Versailles peace treaty, say that Amer- 
ican currency is being treated much as 
gold and silver is treated in India. It 
is being secreted in the ground or in 
some place assumed to be safe until 
present turbulent conditions subside. 
It is the knowledge that the resump- 
tion of a true peace may be several 
years off that impels such people to 
hang on to their American currency 
with such tenacity. 

In view of the great proportion of 
the world’s gold stock now in this 
country and the machinery by which 
our Federal Reserve currency is placed 
in circulation, together with the legal 
restrictions governing it, some inter- 
esting possibilities are presented by the 
fact that so great an amount of this 
currency is now outside the United 
States. We are still the recipient of a 
steady stream of gold, but we know 
that there is a definite limit to this 
movement. In fact, the gold now 
coming to this country largely repre- 
sents “new” gold, that is, the current 
month-to-month production of the 
mines of South Africa and other gold- 
producing countries. 

We are still in a creditor position 
with all other countries, but this con- 
dition will not permanently obtain. 
To sell more goods than one buys, in 
the face of our financial relations with 
the rest of the world, cannot continue 
forever. If such a movement should 
be long continued, it would result in 
isolating the United States from the 
rest of the world. We know definitely 
that soon or late the tide will turn and 
some of the other countries will be- 
come creditors of the United States. 
England and Japan are possible ex- 
amples of prospective creditors. 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that England becomes a creditor of the 
United States to the tune of $100,000,- 
000 a year, which is clearly within the 
realm of possibility. Suppose further 
that our English creditors, having lost 
a vast amount of gold to us, decide to 
replenish their stock and ask us for 
gold to the amount of their favorable 
balance. 

In such circumstances we should 
have to give them the gold. At first 
thought, it would seem desirable to get 
rid of a considerable amount of our 
great stock of gold, but let ussee. The 
Federal Reserve Act provides that 
there shall always be a gold reserve 
of 40 per cent against all currency 
issued by the Federal Reserve banks. 
At the present time we have a far 
greater reserve than the legal minimum, 
but we know from our past experience 
that currency inflation is something 
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that is always possible in this country 
and that when business again becomes 
active and the demand for funds 
stronger, the currency issues of the 
Federal Reserve banks will inevitably 
expand again. That is what the 
system was created for. 

If, however, in the course of years 
the balance of foreign trade turns 
against the United States in large 
amounts and our creditors ask for gold, 
and if at the same time our currency 
requirements at home compel the 
issuance of a large volume of Federal 
Reserve circulation, we might find 
ourselves facing a situation where 
we would either have to bid for gold at 
excessive rates or find some means of 
recalling that part of our Federal 
Reserve circulation which had drifted 
to foreign countries. 

The reader may say that when the 
balance of trade goes against the 
United States, our currency will tend 
to return home. In reply two points 
may be mentioned; first, that bearing 
in mind the type of people who would 
be hoarding our currency, a small 
premium, say 5 cents on the dollar, 
would not induce them to exchange 
American currency for something else. 
For instance, a small premium on gold 
or silver does not tend to bring into 
circulation the precious metals that 
have disappeared in India. Second, 
the countries in which our currency 
is being and will continue to be hoarded 
are countries that would be the very 
last to become rehabilitated to such an 
extent as to become creditors on inter- 
national balance with the United 
States. 

The contingency suggested above is, 
of course, remote and there is no 
danger that it will become a pressing 
matter for a long time. It is simply 
one of the interesting possibilities that 
have developed from the tremendous 
changes in monetary conditions that 
have followed the war. 

It will naturally occur to everyone, 
after viewing the wide travels taken by 
the American dollar during the past 
five years, that we have actually given 
the world an international currency. 
Certainly no other term adequately 
describes our dollar today. In every 
corner of the world it is the most prized 
form of money or medium of exchange. 
The most important point in connec- 
tion with the popularity of the dollar 
is not receiving enough attention. All 
over Europe plans are being put for- 
ward for new currency systems based 
on a marvelous collection of pseudo- 
economic ideas, some new but most of 
them old fallacies in new guise. 

Most of these schemes contemplate 
currencies without gold backing, cer- 
tainly none of them can start with the 
slightest degree of convertibility into 
gold. But in the meantime economic 


law is demonstrating its inexorable 
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obligation—full particulars? 


113-115-117 BAY STREET, EAST 


Building Better Bank Accounts 


HE CALL SERIES of Thrift Booklets build better accounts, because they are the 
basis of a plan which hits at the very vitals of thrift. The CALL PLAN, appeals 

to the masses, through channels of thought with which they are most familiar. 
booklets lead instead of drive; inspire instead of preach—they are absorbing little stories, 
woven around the things that make life; THEY WILL YIELD DEFINITE, TANGI- 
BLE RESULTS for your institution. Would you like to see them? To obtain—without 
A post card, letter or telegram will get instant response. 


CALL’S BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 


Creators and Manufacturers of the Largest Line of Financial Advertising in the World 
for Banks and Trust Companies 


These 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


bilities of every section of the country. 


A PICKED AUDIENCE OF EXECUTIVES 


BUSINESS reaches more than 160,000 of the best business executives in the country ev: 
month. Its controlled circulation insures distribution in exact ratio to the business possi- 


We shall be glad to give the complete story to concerns or individuals interested in broad- 
ening a market among the business men of the country. 


BUSINESS — 


Michigan 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 


MINUTE 
Hour and date 
automatically. 
AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! 


Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


| “Seeds” for Thrift 


Dollars saved in gardening mean more 
dollars in the bank. 

Build good will and new savings accounts 
with our Ideal Garden Collection 
of seeds. 

Ten full size packages —seven of vege- 
table and three of flower—neatly 
packed ready to hand out in hand- 
somely lithographed heavy envelope, 
your bank advertising in full display 
on the back. 


Samples and prices on request. 


The Banking & Trust Associates 
Marshall Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


No reaching, only a move of the pager. 
Don't use your mouth for a moistener. For 
bookkeeping machine posting, sorting 
papers, turning pages in catalogs. 
Consists of felt pad mounted on 
water reservoir which fits snugly in 
of hand. Sent postpaid for— 
ickel plated $1; Gold plated $3. 
If in doubt order one on approval. 


Every Ready Finger Moistener Co. 
1051 W. 7th St. St. Paul, Minn. 


Speedy, Sanitary, Leaves Fingers om 
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Thirty-eight 


Coleman Check and Deposit Trays 


SAVE TIME FOR 
BUSY BANKERS 


Stand for 
Posting Machine 


Separate compartments for 

posted and unposted items— 

. For checks not posted. 

. For checks posted. 

. For deposit tickets not 
posted. 

. For deposit tickets posted. 

. Space for fingering checks 
while posting. 


an wre 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can post them. 
Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time-Saver 


Check and Deposit Tray. 

The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each day, 
and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; the 
left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand posts them. Apply the principle of the 
currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 

Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Check and Deposit Trays. 
Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


Price $9.85 f. o. b. Detroit, Mich. 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY 


1014 DIME BANK BUILDING DETROIT, MICH 


Flexlume 
Signs 


Combine Maximum 
Display With 
Dignity. 


ElectricSigns—the kind 
with the raised, snow-white, glass 
letters—combine maximum advertising 
force with an atmosphere of dignity, 
good taste. This is one of the things 
which have made them so popular 
with banks. 

Flexlumes are day signs as well as night 
signs. They have greatest reading 
distance, lowest upkeep cost, most 
artistic designs. 


Let us send you a sketch showing a 
Flexlume to suit your building. 


FLEXLUME SIGN CO. 
27 Kail St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Signs made only by the Flexlume Sign Company. 
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character by the fact that holders of 
every other currency want to turn it 
into dollars. Why? Because the 
dollar is the only currency in the world 
today that is convertible on demand 
into gold. The whole situation is the 
best demonstration in history of the 
profound wisdom of the gold standard. 
It has been vindicated completely and 
the fallacy of every other scheme 
eloquently proved. 

Writing on the subject of European 
currency distress, George E. Roberts, 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York, sums up the case 
for the gold standard in the following 
words: 

“The fundamental requirements for 
currency reform in the European situa- 
tion are that the currency shall be 
divorced from the fiscal needs of the 
governments and that paper money 
shall be redeemable in something that 
all the world esteems of real value. 
Apparently there is no way out for 
most of the countries but by cutting 
loose entirely from the old currencies 
which have become so vast in volume 
and so depreciated in value that they 
would sink any new monetary system 
that attempted to become responsible 
for them. Their fate will have to be 
left to the future. Once the govern- 
ments are on their feet financially, 
some plan for disposing of the old 
issues, by funding operations or other- 
wise, may be possible, but the new 
system should start free from every 
such incubus. 

“The state of the currencies at the 
present time and the chaos of the 
exchanges should give to many people 
a better understanding of the services 
which the gold standard has rendered 
to the world in the past, and expose 
conclusively the futility of the schemes 
for a paper currency without provision 
for redemption. 


“There are always critics of the. 


existing order of things and there were 
critics of the gold standard. It was 
said to give the bankers control over 
the volume of money, but while that 
was untrue, now that the volume of 
money has been free and uncontrolled 
for a few years most people would like 
to see some kind of control established. 
The gold standard did not give control 
to anybody, but it put some restric- 
tions upon the operations of printing 
presses. Under the gold standard, the 
profits of bankers in exchange transac- 
tions were reduced to amazingly small 
percentages, but without the gold 
standard, trading in foreign exchange 
is so hazardous that nobody can engage 
in it without large margins to cover 
the risks of the business. 

“The fallacy. of all the arguments 
for irredeemable paper currency has 
been exposed again, as it has been time 
after time in the past. 

“These arguments are born anew to 
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TURNING. 
NECESSITY 
INTO A 
VIRTUE 


It is sometimes hard 
to persuade your de- 
positors that checks 
and other out-of- 
town items cost both 
time and money to 
collect. 


It does not always 
pay to argue. Your 
best plan is to let our 
Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Department 
convert your collec- 
tions into cash in 
the quickest possible 
time. 


Allitems received at par. 


Nocharge fortelegraphic 
transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONA L 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGregor 


375-page book in which the author 

illustrates and analyzes hundreds 

of successful bank and trust com- 
pany advertisements—together with 
others not so successful. 


A clearly written, easily understood 
book that should be on the desk of 
everyone interested in financial ad- 
vertising. $2.00. 


Sent on approval to banks and trust 
companies. Write for your copy today 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit, Michigan 


every generation, in the minds of men 
who think they are original ideas. 
This time they have been exposed, not 
in one country alone, but in dozens of 
countries. The results have not been 
due to particular errors by one coun- 
try’s administrators, but are seen to be 
inherent in the system. The paper 
currencies of Europe have cost the 
people far more than all the direct 
expenditures upon the war, and have 
involved them in a state of disorder 
and misery from which they do not 
see any way of escape.” 

If Americans have actually given to 
the world an international dollar, the 
question may well be asked whether 
there is any necessity for such inter- 
national banks, using American gold, 
as have been proposed by Frank 
Vanderlip or by Senator Hitchcock. 
The prevailing opinion in the East 
seems to be that there is no necessity 
for such banks, but that even if there 
is, obstacles that are almost insuper- 
able stand in the way of their organiza- 
tion. While both plans might be 
right in theory, there still remains the 
task of raising huge amounts of capital 
for them in this country and of over- 
coming much European national jeal- 
ousy. Recent events do not give much 
promise of either; it was found 
impossible to raise a sufficient amount 
of capital for the $100,000,000 Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation, and the 
break-up of the economic conference 
at Cannes shows that the millenium is 
afar off. 

Mr. Vanderlip proposed a bank with 
a capital of $1,000,000,000 in gold, 
presumably to be subscribed in this 


country. He believes that with a | 


gold reserve of that amount, five 
billions in notes could safely be issued. 
He would have the affairs of the bank 
controlled by a board of five Americans 
and three Europeans. Trustees would 
hold office for life and their successors 
would require the approval of the 
United States Federal Reserve Board. 
He would then proceed to the creation 
of “Gold Reserve National Banks” in 
such European states as might request 
them, the gold capital of which would 
be subscribed by the parent institution 
which would be called the “Gold Re- 
serve Bank of the United States of 
Europe.” 

He would further require that each 
government supply quarters for its 
own bank and that no restrictions be 
placed on the free export or import of 
its notes. He would prohibit any law 
invalidating contracts payable in its 
notes or of attempts to hamper the 
opening of deposit accounts in other 
banks with its notes. Loans would be 
made by the individual national banks 
only to commercial banks, and then 
only upon the security embodied in 
60 or 90 day commercial paper to the 
amount of 150 per cent of the amount 
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This folder contains 
many unusual draw- 
ings and illustrations 
to be used in bank 
advertising. o2 2 2 
It also contains many 
valuable ideas ana sug- 
gestions for folders, 
blotters, newspaper 
advertisements,ctc.,etc. 


This folderis free 
Send for yours Today 


LDSAUER STUDIOS 
Mutual Nome Bldg.— Dayton, Ohio : 


Please send me your free folder of drawings, 
illustrations end valuable ideas for benk 


Bank 


Individual 


Address 


MOORE’S 


LOOSE LEAF 


SYSTEM 


In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 144 pages of in- 
formation of great value to every one 
interested in office, factory, store, bank 
or outdoor record keeping. Illustrates 
and describes 40 different forms for short 
cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


This Book FREE when request is on 


your business letter- 
head. Write now for your copy. 
JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 
2009 Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and 


Bound Record Keeping 
Devices 
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doubling them. 


Write for “Parsons Tests”— 
a series of 7 simple paper tests 
. that will make you a judge of 
mm good business papers 


won’t solve your paper problems 


POOR grade of ledger paper, even of triple 
thickness, can be torn without effort. And 
thickness alone never promises a good writing 
surface. The executive who specifies a “heavier 
sheet” to remedy his paper troubles may be 


Good paper must have backbone. Its surface 
must be as ready for erasure as it is for writing. 


The executive who specifies “Parsons 
Defendum Ledger” for his loose leaf sheets, 
bound books or letterheads, assures himself of 
a paper which more than meets the most rigid 
requirements of everyday use and misuse. Ask 
for buff for ease on the eyes. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


PARSONS 


DEFENDUM LEDGER PAPER 
The Largest Selling Ledger Paper in the World 


USE IMPROVED MONEY-BAG SEALS 


Better at 
a Lower 
Cost 


E. J. Brooks & Co., Inc., 19%,P4RK PLACE 


BANKING 


Tells how you can prepare to take 
the cashier’s place by studying at 
home in spare time. Send for copy at once. 


Edgar G. Alcorn, President 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FINANCE 


37 McLene Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ADVERTISING SECTION 


Success in Selling 


VITALLY interesting 

booklet, “Secrets of Sales- 
manship and Salesmanship Re- 
quirements’’; fills you with the 
ability and vim to get business. 
Sent postpaid for $1.00 with the 
understanding that you will find 
it a good investment or your 
money back. 


Address : 
12B Root Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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borrowed. No loans could be made 
against government bonds. While the 
notes issued by each bank would be 
theoretically redeemable in gold, such 
redemption would only be made when 
the notes were presented by a com- 
mercial bank. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s plan has now been 
in the hands of the public for more 
than four months, but there is no 
sign of any movement to put it into 
effect. It has, however, again called 
attention to the bill introduced into 
the Senate on June 29, 1921, by 
Senator Hitchcock, providing for the 
creation of an international bank 
under the name of the Bank of Na- 
tions. The New York Times of Nov. 
6, 1921, published a communication 
from Senator Hitchcock describing his 
bill. He said, in part: 

“My bill proposes to establish a 
great international bank in the form 
of a corporation. Its capital is to be 
$2,400,000,000. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, on behalf of the American 
Government, is to take $1,300,000,000 
of this; $2,000,000,000 of the stock is 
to be offered and sold to banks and 
bankers, importers and exporters in- 
terested in international trade, and the 
remaining $900,000,000 of capital is to 
be offered to the leading nations of the 
world, which may become stockholders 
by treaty arrangements made through 
the President of the United States. 
One-third of the capital subscribed by 
each nation or stockholder is to be 
paid in in gold and the remaining two- 
thirds may be paid in interest-bearing 
bonds of solvent governments. A 
solvent government is to be such a 
government as makes due provision 
for all of its external claims, maintains 
a balanced budget and enters into an 
arrangement with the United States 
for armament reduction for the purpose 
of assuring its solvency. 

“The business of the bank is to be 
the financing of international com- 
merce by the purchase and sale of 
exchange and the lending of money to 
exporters and importers, and it may 
also include the purchase and sale of 
government securities of those nations 
owning stock in the bank. 

“The bank shall have power to issue 
currency to be known as the inter- 
national dollar, which shall be re- 
deemable at the main office in New 
York, or any branch office located in 
any country owning stock in the bank. 
It is to be managed by a board of 
directors, twenty-four in number, the 
assumption being that the United 
States, with $1,300,000,000 of stock, 
will have thirteen of these directors. 
Its power to issue currency shall be 
limited only by the provision that it 
must maintain a reserve of 35 per cent. 
Its obligations to pay its notes on 
demand will be met if it pays those 
notes in gold or in the currency of any 
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country where presented for redemp- 
tion at the gold value of such currency. 

“The bank will thus have the power 
to issue from $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000,000 in currency, which shall be 
known as the international dollar. 
This currency, I expect, will become 
the international medium of exchange 
in place of gold. It will result in the 
expansion of international credit and 
currency and thus facilitate inter- 
national trade. * * * 

“My idea is that the international 


‘field is an unoccupied field as far as 


banking and currency are concerned, 
and as far as a system of credit super- 
vised by government is concerned. 
Until that field is occupied, our foreign 
business will be at a great disadvan- 
tage. 

“A very important factor, moreover, 
is this, that we have in the United 
States today more than 50 per cent of 
allthe gold money accumulated through 
all the centuries of history and all the 
other nations of the world are strug- 
gling to keep a portion of what remains. 
We are not using the gold we have 
except in a very inadequate way. We 
ought to use it as a basis for currency 
and seize this great opportunity to 
make the international dollar the 
money of the world, the medium of 
exchange between countries. 

“If we do not do this, our gathering 
of all the gold here in the United States 
is worse than folly. It is almost an 
international crime. We are playing 
dog-in-the-manger with it. We have 
drawn it here and we have very much 
more than we are using.” 

When Senator Hitchock says, ““We 
ought to use it (our gold) as a basis for 
currency and seize this great oppor- 
tunity to make the international dollar 
the money of the world,” he is merely 
stating that we ought to do something 
that we have already done. The 
dollar is the currency of the world. 
His plan and that of Mr. Vanderlip 
assume that the American people will 
invest billions of their capital in restor- 
ing European financial systems, but 
there is not one single reason in sight 


_ for believing that they will doit. The 


problem is not a banking problem, as 
so many people seem to believe. It is 
a problem far beyond the province or 
the ability of American banks to 
solve. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury 
Leslie M. Shaw has recently advocated 
measures that would in fact go far to 
solve many European problems. He 
proposes that dollars be made legal 
tender in Germany and the other 
countries of Central Europe. At pres- 
ent contracts can be and are being 
drawn in dollars, but in the event of 
litigation, suits would be brought in 
the currency that is the legal tender of 
the country involved. This greatly 
limits the services which the dollar 


Actual Size 


Copper Bronze 
334" x 4” 


Finish 


THE LIBERTY BELL BANK AND OUR 
10-DAY THRIFT CAMPAIGN SECURED— 


New Accounts 


for the United States National Bank of Portland, Ore. 
Assistant Cashier E. C. Sammons, says :—““The accounts 
were opened by a very desirable class of people and we 
feel we have established live contact with 7,000 prospec- 
tive permanent customers. We consider the campaign 
one of the most constructive educational events in the 
history of our city. The publicity derived by this bank 
as a result of the campaign we consider invaluable and 
its result will be felt for years to come.” 


Equally good results in proportion can be secured by any 
bank in the country where like co-operation is received. 
The campaign is conducted by the Publicity Department 
of this Company without charge. This Department 
constantly works with the customer (furnishing valuable 
advertising matter, suggestions, and ideas) in the dis- 
tribution of the Bell Bank. This service is FREE. 


Tear Off Here and Mail TODAY! 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS & CREDIT SYSTEM COMPANY 
Madison Avenue and W. 103rd Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Without obligation to us, please send a sample Liberty Bell Bank with key and 
your 10-Day Thrift Campaign for inspection. 
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Practical Bank 
Operation 


Prepared by L. H. Langston under the 
direction of the Educational 
Committee of the 


Nationa City Bank or New Yorx 


ESCRIBES in full detail all the 

operations of banking, basing its 
material on the methods used in the 
National City Bank of New York. 
The two volumes deal with the 
characteristic functions of a highly 
organized bank—deposit, note issuing, 
exchange, loaning, and fiduciary and 
ttust functions—as well as such 
facilitating operations as accounting, 


purchasing, personnel management, 
etc. 


Describes Fully 
Every Banking Operation 


_With many illustrative forms and 
diagrams, Mr. Langston explains 
thoroughly the work of the receiving 
teller’s and the paying teller’s depart- 
ments. He points out the bank’s 
responsibility as a clearing house 
member, describes carefully the var- 
ious types of collections, and shows 
how domestic and foreign discounts 
are handled. Loans, bonds, and 
commercial credits are treated in full 
detail. 


In the second volume, the author 
describes thoroughly letters of credit, 
travelers’ checks, foreign drafts, cable 
transfers, and foreign exchange opera- 
tions. The bank’s service to indi- 
viduals as trustee, executor, and 
custodian, and to corporations as 
registrar and fiscal agent is carefully 
developed. Such secondary activities 
as auditing, internal service methods, 
and employment and _ educational 
systems receive full attention. 


See These Valuable Books 


e Practical Bank Operation” will be of 
definite value to you in your daily work. 
It can be secured from bookstores or by the 
use of the attachedform. /92/. Two Vol- 
umes. 713 Pages. Price, $8.00. 


TheRonald PressCompany 
20 VeseySt. Publishers New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and 
of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


uu From your bookseller — Or by mail wu 


The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey St., New Yor 

Gentlemen: Please send me tpaid the 
two volumes of ‘Practical Bank Opera- 
tion.’’ Within five days I will either send 
7 $8.00, payment in full, or return the 

ks. (With foreign orders, and those 

from U. S. possessions, please send full 
remittance, which will immediately 
refunded if the books are returned.) 


Business Connection 


For Catalog of publications on business, sent 
without charge, check here O 
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could otherwise perform in Europe, 
Mr. Shaw says: 

“My proposition is that United 
States money, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, shall be made legal tender in 
Germany and elsewhere, and that 
their courts shall be empowered to 
enforce these contracts and to render 
judgments in terms of United States 
dollars. Purely from a banking stand- 
point, the result would be identical to 


.the annexation of Germany to the 


United States. The revenue laws of 
the several countries would be, of 
course, in no wise affected, and neither 
country would assume any responsi- 
bility with respect to the other. Still, 
it seems to me that great commercial 
and industrial advantages would ensue 
to the people of both countries.” 

Mr. Shaw’s opinion on these points 
appears to be shared by many people 
who are giving serious thought to these 
matters, but who cannot see any prob- 
ability that the plans advocated by 
Mr. Vanderlip or Senator Hitchcock 
are within the realm of the possible. 
We have provided the world with a 
currency in which it may transact 
business in absolute security and with 
the knowledge that it is founded on 
gold and may be redeemed in gold at 
will. It would seem that more genuine 
help can be given to the distracted 
states of Europe by making our dollars 
easier for them to get and by making 
dollars legal tender in such countries 
than by plans for huge banking insti- 
tutions that are defeated at the first 
hurdle by their inability to provide 
themselves with necessary capital. 


Distribution’s Trouble Man— 
The Bank 


(Continued from page 14) 


advantageous to deal with a few of the 
more efficient distributors. 

The local banker will have no 
difficulty in seeing service possibilities 
in just such situations as this. They 
are duplicated all over the country, and 
in many different lines of business, 
They will be revealed whenever he 
takes time to go beneath the routine 
of drafts and collections, finding out 
what kind of work the dollars repre- 
sented by documents are supposed to 
do, and how well they are doing it. 

Helping a customer get more work 
out of a dollar is good banking service 
today, in these times of expensive 
capital. But it will be even better 
banking service tomorrow, when the 
times loosen up and money is again 
fairly plentiful and cheap. For then 
the bank that, through service, helps 
its customers get honest work out of 
money, will obviously have the 
cheapest money to lend, though its 
interest charges be the same as 
those of competitors. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Get Your Statements 
Out Early 


Banks find economy in cutting the 
margins from monthly statements 
in quantity with 
the Pearl Cutter. 


It is a handy ap- 
pliance for offices of 
every kind. Clips 
several hundred 
sheets of ledger 
paper at one stroke 


The Pearl is strong, 
durable, easily oper- 
ated, well-made and 
nicely finished. 


We also make an ex- 
tensive line of large 
power and hand lever 
cutters, small bench 
shears and tablet 
vesses for office and 
actory use. 
Write for further partice 
ulars and prices 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


Franklin, Mass. 


MULTISTAMP 
The = 


at You 
Greatest = Want 

When You 
Invention 


of the 


applied for 
USA end Forge 


OU can make a “rubberless” stamp up to 
three inches in length and five single type- 
writer spaces in width, and have it in 

actual use in two minutes at a cost of two cents 
with the NEW fountaininked MULTISTAMP. 
YOU can address your shipping tags, return en- 
velopes, post-cards, imprint advertising matter, 
make your endorsement stamps, past due notices, 
changes in prices, your Autograph. YOU can do 
anything with the MULTISTAMP that can be 
done with old-fashioned rubber stamps. YOU can 
do it right now when you need it and do away 
with dangerous expensive delays ! 

Speed up your bank and solve your stamp 
problems with the MULTISTAMP. Upwards of 
ten thousand impressions from one stencil written 
by hand, with stylus, or type- 
writer attachments required. If your dealer hasn't 
it in stock order direct. 


Pricein U.S. A.—With full instructions 
and complete equipment for 50 different 
stamps with black, blue, purple, red or 


green ink — postpaid $9.00 cash with 
order or c.0.d. parcel post. 


The MULTISTAMP Company 


Dept. C. NORFOLK, VA. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


WAITING FOR DRIFTWOOD 


N the early days an old man sat in the wilderness by a 
river. Fishing was good and the eddying current brought 
| the driftwood to him. He grew indolent. 
COMMERCIAL 
Across the river in a more unfavored location, BANKS 
settled another man. He fought for his existence; he fought for | Complete Banking Service 
everything he got and in time he got everything for which he fought. | Invested Capital 55 Millions 
True success comes only through industry and thrift. Don’t wait for things to drift 
your way——go after them. A savings account is one of the first steps towards success. 


The Savings Habit is a Good Habit. 
This Bank will help you cultivate it. 


CONTINENTAL end COMMERCIAL 
TRUST anv SAVINGS BANK 
La Salle. Adams,Quincy:and Wells Streets 


SATURDAYS UNTIL 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ADVERTISING? 


This is a reproduction of Savings Bank 
copy used recently in Chicago newspapers. 
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Examples of Successful Robberies ; 


makes this 


HE acetylene torch can eat its way 

through a modern manganese steel door 
and open a bank safe or vault in from thirty 
minutes to two hours. The above 
two illustrations show how skilled 
hands use the torch and the ruin 
a successful attack leaves behind. 
The Anakin Alarm and Locking 
System, more than any other pro- 
tective system of today, makes 
such robberies impossible. 


One Bank Saved Every 
Ten Days 


ANAKIN 


“DAY @ NIGHT” 


The Anakin Improved System 
of Burglar Proof Locks has to 
date saved seventy-one banks 
from robbery. It protects 
against all durning, punching 
and S/owing of the combination 
—and in case of attack relocks 
the door top and bottom, 
also the main bolt work of the door. 

Anakin Locks were the first burglar proof 


When Insurance Underwriters 
allow a larger discount on the 
Anakin Alarm and Locking 
System than on other protective 
systems, which they do, surely 
that is conclusive proof that 
this system offers you the best 
protection a bank can buy. It 
will pay you to investigate. 


ANAKIN 


impossible 


locks to be developed successfully. Our 
attorneys advise that several other locks are 
infringements on Anakin Patents. Some 
of these infringements are being 
fought in the courts at the present 
time, as much for the protection of 
bankers as for our own protection. 


More Than Fifty Per Cent 


Insurance Reduction 


When the combined Anakin 
Day and Night Alarm and 
Locking System, protecting both 
doors and vault walls, is in- 
stalled, the cost of insurance is 
cut considerably more than 
fifty per cent—a J/arger dis- 
countthan isallowed by insurance 
companies on other protective 
systems. Further, Anakin 
Protection is guaranteed to four 
times the purchase price on 


the locks and to the full purchase price 
on the alarin. 


MEMO FOR 
TODAY 


more than fifty per cent. 


Write a letter to the 
ANAKIN LOCK AND ALARM CO. 
21 North La Salle Street, Chicago 


asking them to tell how they can give you complete protection 
against yeggmen and at the same time reduce your insurance cost 


IMPORTANT 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Enforcing Check After 
Stop Order 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


ROBABLY ordinary checks give 

rise to a majority of the problems 
arising out of the daily routine of the 
ordinary bank, especially in cases where 
the drawer stops payment, for then the 
bank is literally between the devil and 
the deep, deep sea. 

In this connection a case recently 
decided by the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court raised a new and rather neat 
little point in reference to the law 
governing bank checks where the 
drawer stops payment. 

In this case Jones gave Smith a check 
on the Mutual National Bank for a 
good consideration and under such 
circumstances as to constitute Smith a 
holder in due course for value, and 
Smith indorsed the check in blank, 
deposited it in his own bank, and it 
came through the Clearing House in 
due course to the Mutual National 
Bank where Jones had sufficient funds 
on deposit to cover it. 

In the meantime, however, and be- 
fore the check reached the national 
bank, Jones gave the bank notice not 
to pay the check, but by an oversight, 
the paying teller charged up the check 
to Jones’ account and the check was 
not returned to the Clearing House in 
time to return the check to the bank 
which had originally deposited it in 
the Clearing House. 

Under these circumstances the 
national bank credited back the amount 
of the check to Jones’ account, so that 
the result of the transaction was that 
the amount. of the check had been 
transferred from the national bank to 
the bank which deposited it in the 
Clearing House and from that bank to 
Smith and that Jones had not paid the 
amount of the check to the national 
bank, which latter bank held the pay- 
ing teller responsible for the amount. 

Then the paying teller took an 
assignment from the national bank of 
all the right, title or interest, of the 
bank in and to the check, “‘or the funds 
evidenced thereby or the amount paid 
thereon.” 

The paying teller then brought action 
against Jones for the amount of the 
check. The latter set up the defense 
that he had stopped payment. The 
question was whether the paying teller 
could enforce against Jones whatever 
rights the national bank had in the 
check, and the decision of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court was that he 
could. 

“The drawer of the check impliedly 
undertakes that when the check is duly 
presented, the bank upon which the 
check is drawn will pay it out of the 
drawer’s funds in its hands,” said 
the Court. “And under ordinary 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


circumstances the drawer is not held 
until the check has been presented tothe 
bank, and payment refused and notice 
of the dishonor has been given to the 
drawer. But this rule is not applicable 
where, by reason of the drawer, such a 
presentation is useless, as in cases 
where there are no funds of the drawer 
in the bank with which to pay the 
check, and a fortiori, where the bank 
is forbidden by the drawer to pay. 

“Tt is true that the drawer may stop 
the payment of the check, and as 
between him and the bank the latter in 
such case pays at its peril, but such an 
order cannot discharge the liability of 
the drawer to the payee or one holding 
under him. Where the payment has 
been stopped as above stated, the rela- 
tions between the drawer and the payee 
' become the same as if the check had 
been dishonored and notice thereof 
given to the drawer. And hence the 
effect so far as respects the drawer is 
to change his conditional liability to 
one free from this condition and his 
situation is like that of a maker of a 
promissory note.” 

These quotations show that in the 
above case, while the bank was clear, 
the payee of the check could enforce 
payment against Jones, and Smith 
having received his money from the 
national bank, and the paying teller 
being responsible to that bank for the 
amount, the Court upheld the right 
of the paying teller to stand in the 
bank’s place and to enforce its rights 
against Jones in the following words: 

“The check never has been paid 
either by Jones or by any one right- 
fully acting under him. Under the 
circumstances disclosed, we think that 
as between the paying teller and Jones 
the transaction by which the check 
came into the paying teller’s possession 
cannot be regarded as a payment of it 
so as to extinguish the liability of 
Jones, but as a transfer of the check 
for a valuable consideration from the 
then holder to the paying teller, the 
one ultimately liable for the error, con- 
veying to him whatever right such 
holder at that time had.” 


A Book on Acceptances 


HE benefits that bankers and busi- 

ness men can get through the use 

of bankers’ and trade acceptances have 

been brought out in a book on the 

subject by Park Mathewson, vice- 

president of The Business Bourse, 
published by Appleton. 

The book is a discussion of the 
scope and limitations of acceptances— 
not an academic analysis— combining 
theory and practice with illustrative 
forms and a digest of Federal Reserve 
Board rulings. It is based on a 
nation-wide investigation of the extent 


to which the acceptance is being 
utilized. 
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tonal Bank 


No. 8734 B (18 inches high) 
Prices, complete with daylight attachment 


Bronze finish . 


$15.00 
16.00 


appearance of any desk. We will 
belie 


“THE RIGHT LIGHT” 


EVERY LOCATION IN YOUR BANK WITH A LIGHTING 
NEED CAN BE FULLY SUPPLIED WITH AN EMERALITE 


The Emeralite illustrated is a dignified, substantial fixture that will enhance the 
aol send this or any Emeralite on approval, as we 
ve it can demonstrate its usefulness to your satisfaction. If not, you may return it. 


Catalogue illustrating over fifty Emeralites sent upon request 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 36 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
Makers of lighting equipment since 1874 


National Desk Lamp 


ANY of America's 
foremost financial in- 
stitutions have standard- 
ized their lighting equip- 
ment with Emeralites. 


Try Emeralites in your own 
office and note the improve- 
ment in appearance as well as 
in the satisfaction of your staff. 
Many years of painstaking 
development preceded present 

erfection—every light has 

en manufactured to meet a 
given requirement. So when 
ordering an Emeralite or more 
Emeralites you are assured of 
fitness to purpose. 


GOOD WORK DEPENDS 
UPON GOOD LIGHT 
The daylight at- 
tachment, now a 
part of every Em- 
eralite, changes J 
ordinary electric ¥ 
light into soft 
eye-saving day- 
light—“kind to  payhight ard 4007 50 
the eyes.” This attachment watt lamp 
saving attachment so modifies the 
light as to give just the right quantity 
as well as quality—truly “the right 
light.” 
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A Return Card Without Signature 


NEW type of return post card is 
being used by the. Union Trust 
Company, Detroit. 

The address side of the card is 
stamped. The reverse side carries a 
space for the date, the trust com- 
pany’s name and a request for a “‘Living 
Trust” booklet. Below is the individ- 
ual’s mailing list number and in small 
type the statement “It is unnecessary 
to sign this card.” 

For example, William Smith’s mail- 
ing list card bears the number 542. 
He receives a return card bearing the 


request and marked 542. If he wants 
the booklet he mails the card. Thecard. 
request is identified by its number and 
the booklet is promptly delivered or 
mailed to Mr. Smith. 

The no-signature return card ac- 
complishes two purposes, according to 
Clinton F. Berry, advertising manager 
of the trust company. It saves the 
individual the trouble of signing the 
card and removes the objection that 
many people make to sending a signed 
request of this sort through the open 
mail. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Burroughs Duplex Saves 


ADVERTISING 


Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing 


Teller’s Proofs 

Remittance Proofs 

General Ledger Balance 

Check and Deposit Journal 
Clearing House Lists and Journal 


Many bank figuring jobs require a segregation of items, batch 
totals and a grand total. 


With a straight adding machine that kind of work requires one 


run to get batch or group totals and another run to recap those 
totals into a grand total. 


The Burroughs Duplex saves that extra operation. 


In listing items the Burroughs Duplex functions as a straight 
adding machine. But when you take a total the Duplex, if you 
desire, stores away that total, adding it to others to give you the 
grand total. 


Or you can use the Duplex to add two kinds of items 
at one time and combine them for a grand total. 
If you wish, you can add these items in a 
single column or in two or more columns 
on your wide forms. This greatly simplifies 
several of your adding and listing jobs. 


Two Machines in One 


Think how much time a Burroughs Duplex would save on check 
and deposit journal work, interior proving, and the many other 
jobs requiring accumulative totals. 


The Duplex is two machines in one—but the price is little more 
than that of the straight adding machine. It comes in various styles 


and sizes to handle your particular job in the easiest and most 
economical way. 


Ask your Burroughs salesman to demonstrate the Duplex on your 
check and deposit journal, teller’s or remittance proofs or other 
accumulative total work. Or, if you prefer, you can write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Western Venetian Blinds in Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


Western Venetian Blinds 


—FOR BETTER DAYLIGHT IN BANKING ROOMS 


ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND PRICES. WRITE THE NEAREST OFFICE 
SHOWN BELOW, SENDING APPROXIMATE SIZES OF WINDOWS. 


Western Blind & Screen Company 


2700 Long Beach Avenue - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 
103 Park Ave. 309 Flat Iron Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
81 Fourth St. 


510 Hearst Bldg., 326 W. Madison St. Mutual Bldg. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 


AT DETROIT. MICH USA 


SECTION 
FORM 4070-50M-2-22-adv (c4301) 
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The Kanawha Valley Bank of Charles- 
ton, is one of the largest and oldest 
banks in West Va. Not only has L.B. 
helped this bank develop a profitable 
New Business Department, but it has 
also helped the bank improve the other 


Valley Bank. 


How Library Bureau service extends 
to many departments of the Kanawha 


. 


departments shown on the chart. 


“4 


ue) New Business Letter Credit 
— Department Files Files 
Cards Files System Wi 
The Six Big 
Divisions of Library 


Bureau Service 


Special Service 


Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


2. Specialized 


Departments 


Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 
Library Department 


3. Filing Systems— 


For Banks 
Checks 
Correspondence 
Credits 
Deposit Tickets 
Foreign 
Statistics 
Transit 


4. Card Record Sys- 


tems— 
For Banks 


Average Balances 
Commercial Ledgers 
Central Inform. File 
Index 

Investments 
Liability Records 
New Business 

Safe Deposit 

Safe Keeping 
Savings Ledgers 
Signature 


5. Cabinets—Wood and 


Steel— 
For Banks 


Card Index Cabinets 
Card Ledger Desks 
Counter-hight units 
Horizontal units 
Omnibuses 

Vault files and shelving 
Vertical units 


6. Supplies 


Cards 
Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 
Folders 
L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 


Guides 
Plain, printed and cellu- 
loided 
Removable label guides 
Metal tip guides 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
BANK DEPARTMENT 


Getting brand new business 
from old bank customers 


In1921 the Kanawha ValleyBank, 
Charleston, W. Va., decided that 
lazy records were of no more use 
than lazy employees. So it began 
to put its records to work. 


It asked Library Bureau to 
help. Our Indexing Service De- 
partment organized and installed a 
New Business Department. The 
bank now has at an instant’s reach 
valuable, detailed information 
about each customer. 


From this information it can edu- 
cate the customer to use not merely 
the services of one department but 
the services of the many depart- 
ments which the bank maintains. 
The customers will be better 
served; the bank will be better 
compensated. 


Says Mr. F. D. Drumheller, 
cashier, ‘‘To extend the services 
of our various departments and to 


increase the volume of our busi- 
ness is an actual result to be ex- 
pected from a well organized 
department of this kind. We wish 
to commend Library Bureau for the 
excellent services rendered.” 


Let L.B. help 


Doubtless, your bank has already 
done much toward developing new 
business from old accounts. But 
if there is an opportunity to do more 
—you want to know it. Library 
Bureau can help you as it is help- 
ing hundreds of other banks. 


It can show you standard card 
forms and card cabinets developed 
to ease the operation of this new 
department. It costs you nothing 
tointerview an L.B. bank specialist 
on the subject. Just telephone the 
nearest Library Bureau office and 
request him to call. 


|Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies } 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Albany Cincinnati Erie Louisville Portland Springfield Dallas, Parker Bros. 
Atlanta Cleveland Fall River Milwaukee Providence Syracuse San Francisco Oakland 
Baltimore Columbus Hartford Minneapolis § Richmond Toledo rtland, Ore. Seattle 
Birmingham Denver Houston New Orleans _ St. Louis i & 
Bridgeport Des Moines Indianapolis Newark St. Paul Worcester McKee & Wentworth 
‘alo Detroit Kansas City Pittsburgh Scranton Salt Lake City, C. G. Adams 


Foreign Offices—London Manchester 


Birmingham Cardiff Paris 
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The new aid to better banking 


Your bank has doubtless felt the need for 
current filing equipment that is sectional — 
which will fit into certain convenient spaces 
in the vault, in a department or a cage. 


The Baker-Vawter new Unitfiles answer 
that need. 


In them you may safely file—and quickly 
find—checks, signature cards, collateral, 
deposit tickets, letters, pass books—in fact, 
all the papers of a bank. 


Arrange them as you please—singly, in 
stacks or in batteries. There is a linoleum 
covered top for batteries counter height. 


Unitfiles are beautifully finished in stand- 
ard olive green. Their construction in every 
detail is typically Baker -Vawter — just 
right for the purpose. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Uriginators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 


Service officesin 52 cities. 
manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors: 


Copeland - Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont 


A battery of unitfiles, three high, makes 
an ideal counter of standard height 


The nucleus of a filing 
system of any size 
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